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KEPLER, THE SOMNIUM, AND JOHN DONNE 


By Marsorte NIcoLtson 


It is one of the curious ironies of history that the Somnium of 
Johann Kepler should have been almost completely neglected by 
historians both of science and of literature. Yet it was, in its final 
form, the last work of a great scientist; it is in itself no negligible 
item in the history of lunar theory; its notes include Kepler’s last 
pronouncements on matters of great importance in both physics 
and astronomy. As a work of literature, it is important as the 
first modern scientific moon-voyage, and a chief source of many of 
the later ‘‘cosmic voyages’” of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is also of unusual biographical significance, since it 
throws light upon certain hitherto obscure matters in Kepler’s life. 
In addition, the Somnium had an immediate effect upon English 
astronomy, and also a curious effect upon the work of at least one 
important English poet. I propose at the present time to discuss 
it from various points of view, considering first its biographical 
bearings, then indicating a probable relation between the Somnium 
and one of John Donne’s works, finally suggesting briefly its 
importance to students of English literature.’ 


I 


In the form in which it was posthumously published in 1634, 
the Somnium* included, in addition to the brief tale from which the 


‘In its original form this paper was read before the Philological Association 
of the Johns Hopkins University, on the same day on which I gave as the Tudor- 
Stuart lecture a paper on “Cosmic Voyages,” to be published in the forthcoming 
number of ELH. The other paper offers the background for the Somnium as a 
cosmie voyage; I have attempted to avoid duplication by leaving cut of this paper 
various matters treated in the other. 

2T am not attempting to treat the many important scientific conceptions which 
Kepler promulgated in this, the last of his works. 

3 Joh. Keppleri mathematici olim imperatorii Somnium sive Opus posthumum 
de astronomia lunari. Divulgatum a M. Ludovico Kepplero Filio, Medicinae 
Candidato. . . . (Franecofurti, 1634). No English translation of the Somnium has 
been published; I shall discuss later the modern German translation. I have used 
a copy of the 1634 edition of the Somnium, which the Smith College Library fortu- 
nately possesses. The text may be found also in Joannis Kepleri Astronomi 
Opera Omnia edidit Dr. Ch. Frisch (Francofurti, 1870) Vol. VIII. I am greatly 
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volume takes its name, a long series of ‘‘notae in Somnium Astro- 
nomicum,’’ an appendix containing notes upon these notes, the first 
Latin translation of Plutarch’s De Orbe m Facie Lunae, and a 
series of notes upon that work. I am concerned, however, only 
with the original tale.* Like so many imaginary voyages, before 
and after, this is cast into the form of a dream. Kepler relates 
that in the year 1608, when discord was raging between the brothers 
Prince Rudolf and Archduke Matthias, the author became inter- 
ested in reading Bohemian legends, particularly those concerning 
the Libyan virago, most celebrated in the art of magic. One night, 
after a period of reading and of contemplation of the heavenly 
bodies, he fell into a deep slumber, and seemed to be reading 
another book of which he tells the general intent. 

The tale within a tale has to do with the fortunes of a young 
man, named Duracotus, a native of Islandia, ‘‘ which the ancients 
‘all Thule.’’ He was the son of remarkable parents; his father he 
did not remember, but, according to the account given him by his 
mother, he had been a fisherman, who died at the ripe age of 150 
years, when his son was still an infant. The mother, Fiolxhilda, 
was a ‘‘ wise woman,’’ who supported herself by selling to mariners 
little bags of herbs in which were contained mysterious charms. 
Unfortunately Fiolxhilda was a woman of ungovernable temper; 
upon one occasion when her young son curiously examined the con- 
tents of one of the bags, she became inflamed with anger, and im- 
pulsively pledged the boy as the property of the captain in place 
of the little sack which he had destroyed, in order that she might 
retain the money. 

For a time the mother disappears from the tale, and we follow 
the fortunes of the son, whom Kepler portrays with much sym- 
pathy. We accompany him on a voyage between Norway and 
England, and see him arrive at last in Denmark. Violently ill from 
the rough sea, he is of little value to the captain, who is glad to rid 
himself of an incubus. Since the captain is carrying letters to the 
Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, on the Island of Wena, he dis- 
misses the boy as messenger, promising to return for him in time. 
For some years Duracotus remained with the great astronomer, 
who saw promise in him, since, when the captain returned, Tycho 
refused to send the youth home. So he remained, learning the lore 





indebted to my colleague Miss Eleanor Duckett for assistance in the Latin text of the 
Somnium, and to Margaret Grierson for assistancer-in many ways. 
* The account which follows is based upon the Somnium, ed. 1634, pp. 1-5. 
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of astronomy, ‘‘the most divine of sciences.’’ He was particularly 
interested in the fact that Tycho and his students ‘‘studied the 
stars and moon fer whole nights with wonderful machines, a fact 
which reminded me of my mother, since she was also accustomed 
to hold assiduous colloquy with the moon.’’ 

After five years Duracotus returned home, happy to find his 
mother still alive, often repenting the fit of temper in which she 
had sent away her son. To his surprise, he came to realize that 
the ‘‘wise woman’’ was as wise as Tycho Brahe in lore of the skies. 
In some way his mother had learned by experience all that Tycho 
knew only in theory, and, after a long period of hesitation, she was 
finally persuaded to confide in her son the source of her knowledge. 
Thus Duracotus learned that his mother was in league with the 
‘‘daemons of Levania’’—the spirits of the moon—whom she could 
summon upon occasion, and with whom mortals voyage to the dis- 
tant land. Upon a certain evening, Duracotus achieved his desire: 
the time was spring, the moon was crescent and joined with the 
planet Saturn in the sign of Taurus; the omens were auspicious. 
‘‘My mother, withdrawing from me into the nearest cross-roads, 
and uttering a few words loudly . . . returned, and, commanding 
silence with the palm of her right hand outstretched, sat down near 
me. Secareely had we covered our heads with a cloth (as is the 
custom) when behold, there arose the sound of a voice. - 

So ends the first section of the Somnium. In spite of the lan- 
guage of legend and superstition, the first part of the tale is clearly 
based upon Kepler’s own life, and the allusions are so thinly veiled 
that they can be readily recognized—as Kepler was to learn to his 
sorrow. The parallel does not, indeed, hold good throughout. The 
father is a fictional character; Kepler’s own father, ‘‘ignoble scion 
of the noble family of Kepler . . . a mercenary of the notorious 
Duke of Alva,’” lived only too long after his son’s birth. More 
than once he deserted wife and children, so that the boy Kepler 
grew up in a poverty not far different from that which he describes 
in his tale. Kepler’s mother, however, is truly depicted in the tale. 
Almost illiterate, far below her husband in birth, she was neverthe- 
less a woman of remarkable attainments, a ‘‘wise woman’”’ in the 
true sense of the term. She was also a woman of ungovernable 
temper, which was finally responsible for the great tragedy of 





5 Johann Kepler: a Tercentenary Commemoration of His Life and Work. 
Published by the History of Science Society (Baltimore, 1931) p. 2. 
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Kepler’s life. The early life of Duracotus differed from that of 
his creator in that Kepler finally managed to secure an education, 
including training in theology at the University of Tiibingen, where 
he came under the influence of Michael Maestlin, and for the first 
time came into contact with the revolutionary theories of Coper- 
nicus, from which he never departed. Duracotus, as a youth, was 
apprenticed for five years to Tycho Brahe on the island on which 
the Danish astronomer established his castle of the heavens, 
Uraniborg; Kepler himself became Tycho’s assistant at a some- 
what later age and for a shorter time, when Tycho, having lost his 
patron, settled in Prague. But as in the tale, so in reality, the 
older Tycho and the younger Kepler worked together for several 
years, and at Tycho’s death in 1601, Kepler fell heir to the rich 
collection of papers and notes in which Tycho left many of his find- 
ings to posterity. Kepler’s first monumental work, the Astro- 
nomia Nova, in which he propounded the first two of his eternal 
laws, was the result of long work with Tycho on the problem of the 
planet Mars. 

So far the parallelisms, while purposely not exact, are clearly 
intentional. For my present purposes, only one other biographical 
fact is necessary. In 1615, largely as a result of her constant quar- 
rels, Kepler’s mother was charged with sorcery, and came near to 
condemnation.® Kepler worked heroically to free her from the 
charges, and was finally successful after a law suit which lasted 
five years, during part of which his mother was in prison under 
ignominious conditions. Shortly after her release, she glied. 

So much for the similarities between the tale and Kepler’s own 
life. But before indicating what seem to me the important impli- 
cations in those suggestions, it is necessary to consider the date of 
composition of the first part of the Somnium. The date of its pub- 
lication offers no assistance, for Kepler left the manuscript unfin- 
ished when he died." The only section which is dated by Kepler 
himself is the series of notes, which were written between 1620 and 
1623. Hence Charles Frisch, the editor of the Opera Omnia of 


® The most complete account of the trial is given by Ludwig Gunther, Ein 
Hexenprocess: Ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte des dunkelsten Aberglaubens 
(Giessen, 1906). 

’ His son-in-law, whom he named as literary executor, endeavored to prepare it 
for the press, but he too died during his work upon the manuscript. Kepler’s son 


finally acted as editor. 
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Kepler, inclines to that period as the time of composition,® though 
he reminds us of Kepler’s interest in the astronomy of the moon 
which appears as early as his student days at Tiibingen, when he 
defended certain theses in regard to the moon. The other impor- 
tant German editor, who has made the only modern translation of 
the Somnium, Ludwig Gunther,’ takes for granted without question 
that the work was written in 1609, because of a sentence in Kepler’s 
Dissertatio cum Nuncio Sidereo, published in 1610. Here Kepler 
states that during the previous summer he had applied himself to 
fundamental problems concerning the moon, though he does not 
definitely say what he was writing on the subject. While it is 
entirely possible that much of the Somnium might have been writ- 
ten in the summer of 1609, it could not then have been written in 
its present form. For Gunther does not see clearly that the moon- 
world of the Somnium, influenced though it was by Plutarch, 
Lucian, and a host of other early writers, is not the moon-world of 
the classics, but the moon-world of Galileo’s telescope. There are 
details which could not possibly have been known to Kepler before 
the spring of 1610, when the ‘‘optick tube’’ of the Tuscan artist 
disclosed a new heavens, and Galileo in the Sidereus Nuncius’ 
announced excitedly to an amazed world that the moon was a world, 

8 Frisch in his “Proemium Editoris” has collected all references to the Somnium 
in Kepler’s other works. He does not actually commit himself as to the date of 
composition. 

® Keplers Traum von Mond von Ludwig Gunther (Leipzig, 1898), p. x. Gunther 
follows closely Frisch’s evidence, but inclines to date the original composition in 
1609 because of the sentence in the Dissertatio, which Frisch had quoted. He does 
not discuss the matter in any detail. 

10T have already pointed out, in a number of published works, the great im- 
portance of Galileo’s Sidereus Nuncius in the history of literature. Kepler cer- 
tainly indicates in the passage referred to above, that in 1609 he had anticipated 
many of Galileo’s discoveries concerning the moon, thanks to his reading of Plutarch, 
Lucian, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis and various other works in which the possibil- 
ity of life on the moon had been postulated. I have no reason to doubt the statement 
that much of the Somnium as it exists today, might have been written in 1609. 
However, Kepler’s enthusiastic reception of the Sidereus Nuncius has been recog- 
nized by all his commentators; Galileo offered him empirical proof of logical 
theories. Kepler himself procured a telescope in August, 1610, and made his own 
observations. His conclusions differ from Galileo’s ultimate conclusions only in one 
important particular: in the Somnium Kepler posits the possibility of water on the 
moon; Galileo implies such a belief in the Sidereus Nuncius, but later denies it. 
The fact that Kepler persisted in his belief is indicated by the fact that he left 
these sections of the Somnium untouched when he returned to them in later life. 
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like our world in geography, with irregularities of all sorts which 
could not be detected by the naked eye. 

It is a remarkable thing that no one of the commentators on the 
Somnium seems to have considered Kepler’s own evidence on the 
subject, presented in one of the notes" to the Somnium, nor has 
anyone considered the remarkable implications in that note con- 
cerning the part played by the Somnium in Kepler’s own life.” To 
be sure, it is a mysterious note, purposely cryptic in language, 
intended to be understood only by those of Kepler’s contempo- 
raries who had intimate knowledge of his own life. Yet it is 
entirely clear to anyone who knows the circumstances under which 


11 Note 8, edition 1634, p. 32; Frisch, Opera Omnia, pp. 41-2: “Fallor an 
author [sic] Satyrae procacis, cui nomen Conclave Ignatianum, exemplar nactus 
erat hujus opusculi; pungit enim me nominatim etiam in ipso principio. Nam in 
progressu miserum Copernicum adducit ad Plutonis tribunal, ad quod, ni fallor, 
aditus est per Heclae voragines. Vos amici, qui notitiam habetis rerum mearum, 
& quae mihi causa fuerit peregrinationis proximae in Sueviam, praesertim, si qui 
vestrum antehac manuscriptum nacti fuerunt, libellum istum, ominosa ista mihi 
meisq{ue] fuisse censebitis. Nee ego dissentio. Magnum equidem est mortis omen 
in vulnere lethali inflictc, in veneno epoto; nee minus fuisse videtur cladis domes- 
ticae, in propalatione hujus seripti. Credideris seintillam delapsam in materiam 
aridam; hoe est, exceptas voces istas ab animis intus furvis, furva omnia suspi- 
eantibus. Primum quidem exemplar Praga Lipsiam, inde Tubingam perlatum est 
anno 1611 a Barone a Volckerstorff, ejusque morum & studiorum Magistris. 
Quantum abest, ut eredatis, in Tonstrinis, (praesertim si quibus est ab occupatione 
Fiolxhildis meae nomen ominosum) in his igitur, confabulatum fuisse de hae mea 
fabula? Certe equidem ex illa ipsa urbe & domo enati sunt sermones de me ipso 
calumniosi proxime succede[n]|tibus annis: qui excepti ab animis insensis, tandem 
exarserunt in famam, imperitia & superstitione sufflantibus. Nisi fallor, sie cense- 
bitis potuisse & domum meam carere vexatione sexennali, & me peregrinatione 
annali proxima, nisi somniata praecepta Fiolxhildis hujus violassem. Placuit igitur 
mihi, somnium hoe meum ulcisei de negocio exhibito, vulgatione libelli: adversariis 
aliud mercedis erit.” 

‘2 There is no indication that any commentator upon the Somnium has ever 
considered this note, with the single exception of Ludwig Gunther. He translated 
it in part, op cit., pp. 27-28, but shows no awareness of its significance. He omits 
entirely the sentences referring to the Conclave Ignatii which I diseuss below, 
evidently considering them either unintelligible or not significant. He translates 
only a part of the note, and varies the order of Kepler’s sentences, so that the 
final impression is quite different from that which Kepler intended. He evidently 
takes for granted that Kepler was referring to some manuscript which was never 
published—in spite of Kepler’s last sentence, declaring that he intends to publish 
the manuscript. Neither in the Traum von Mond nor in the Hexenprocess does 
Gunther show any awareness of Kepler’s own suggestion that this work was in 
part responsible for his mother’s trial for witheraft. 
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Kepler’s mother was tried for witchcraft. In the note, Kepler is 
referring to some work of his own which he calls at one time ‘‘libel- 
lum,’’ at another ‘‘manuscriptum.’’ After two sentences which 
I shall consider later, he says: ‘‘ You, my friends, who are familiar 
with my affairs and understand the reason for my late journey into 
Swabia’ (especially if any of you had had a look at the manuscript 
previously), you will understand that that little book, that those 
happenings, were of evil omen to me and mine. I think so, too. 
There is indeed a deep foreboding of death in the infliction of a 
deadly wound, in the drinking of poison; and there seems to have 
been no less of private tragedy in the circulation of this work. 
It was really a spark dropped on kindling wood—by which I mean 
those reports, caught by hearts black to the core, filled with dark 
suspicion.’’ In the next sentence Kepler offers a specific date for 
the circulation of the manuscript. ‘‘The first draft was carried 
from Prague to Leipzig, and thence to Tubingen in 1611 by Baron 
Volkerstorff™* and his tutors.’’ He suggests the result: ‘‘ Now is 
especially those 





it not only too probable that in the barbers’ shops- 
where my name is in bad repute because of the occupation of my 
Fioxhilda—there was gossip about this story of mine? No doubt 
at all that from that same city and house lying tittle-tattle came 
forth about me, me myself, in the years that followed, and that 
these whispers, harboured by stupid minds, and fanned by 
ignorance and superstition, blazed out at last into a real story.”’ 

Clearly, then, some work of Kepler’s, written about 1610, was 
circulated in manuscript, and, carried into the ‘‘tonstrinae’’—those 
early predecessors of the coffee-house—fanned a spark already 
burning, which then blazed up into the fire which almost con- 


Katherine Kepler, though technically under arrest after 1615, was actually 
imprisoned only in 1620, when she was taken to the prison in Leonberg. [Gunther, 
Ein Hexenprocess, p. 41.] She was transferred to Gueglingen on August 25 of 
that year, and kept in the tower in solitary confinement, under unhealthy conditions, 
in heavy iron chains. [Jbid., p. 47.] Kepler demanded that she be lodged in 
more humane quarters; from that time on she was kept in the house of the town’s 
gate-keeper, though again chained and guarded by two men. Kepler made a 
journey to protest against her treatment. 

#T ean find no information about Baron Volkerstorff; Ludwig Gunther is 
equally at a loss, and mentions [op. cit., p. 27 n.] that this is the only word printed 
in black-letter in the original edition. Volkerstorff may well have been a former 
pupil of Kepler’s, to whom, in good faith, Kepler had given the manuscript. 


Kepler was living in Prague at this time. 
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sumed Kepler and his mother. Reasons for popular distrust of 
Kepler in 1611 were already legion. As early as 1597 he had 
become a religious exile. Archduke Ferdinand was an ardent 
Catholic, who had sworn that he would extinguish heresy—and 
Kepler was an ardent Protestant. At that time he had fled to 
Hungary, from which he was permitted to return, only to be 
banished again. It was at this period that he came into contact 
with Tycho Brahe. In addition to religious difficulties, the Kepler 
family was in constant trouble in every community in which they 
lived, largely because of the ungovernable temper of ‘‘ Fiolxhilda,’’ 
though Johann Kepler seems to have inherited his mother’s 
remarkable inability to live in peace with her neighbors. Most 
of all, Kepler was an avowed ‘‘Copernican”’ in a period in which 
Copernicanism was suspect. His Copernicanism had been clearly 
shown in the Astronomia Nova, which, although it is considered one 
of the great scientific classics today, had no such reputation in its 
own day. In 1606 he had defended the ‘‘absurd’’ and ‘‘impious’’ 
theories of Galileo concerning the ‘‘new star’’ of 1604 against the 
Aristotelians, and championed those theories with such vigor and 
mastery of logic that to this day the star of 1604 has been uni- 
versally called ‘‘Kepler’s nova.’’ In 1610 he published his 
Dissertatio on the same subject. Thus in 1610 Kepler was in 
disrepute with his neighbors, and was looked upon with grave 
suspicion both by Catholics and by Aristotelians. In addition to 
all these, Kepler in 1610 had written a ‘‘manuscriptum”’ in which 
he himself had apparently not only described his own mother as 
a ‘*wise woman,’’ but had declared to the world the fact that she 
was in frequent communion with the ‘‘daemons’’ of the moon! 
For the ‘‘libellum’’ which Baron Volkerstorff carried into the 
barbershops was none other than the Somnium itself.” In the 


15 This seems to me the only possible interpretation of Kepler’s note. To him 
and to his friends there was no mystery; but he carefully couched his note in such 
terms that others, who did not know the tragie circumstances, would not necessarily 
recognize his realization of the irony of the words written long before. I am at 
a loss to understand how Ludwig Gunther, who spent many years upon his study 
of Kepler, could have failed to realize the significance of this note. The fact that 
he has omitted some sentences in his translation, and transposed others, leads 
me to eonelude that he failed to understand the note. Since he followed his study 
of Kepler with a careful account of the trial of Kepler’s mother, it seems doubly 
strange that he should have missed Kepler’s implication that his interpretation of 
his mother as Fiolxhilda added fuel to the flames. It is eurious also that Gunther 
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little fantasy in which he had described his own life, his own 
experience with Tycho, and particularly the character of his own 
mother, Kepler unwittingly put into the hands of his enemy the 
most potent of all charges against his mother, the evidence of her 
own son. ‘‘Caught by hearts black to the core, filled with dark 
suspicion,’’ this was in truth ‘‘a spark dropped upon kindling 
wood.”’ 

If we consider for a moment the context at the point at which 
this note is appended, it will be clear that Kepler is speaking of 
the Somnium. It must be remembered that this particular note 
was written after the death of Kepler’s mother, a fact of which 
Kepler was only too poignantly aware when thirteen years later 
he annotated his original text. Duracotus is speaking in the text: 
‘‘My mother was Fiolxhilda, who having lately died, furnished 
to me freedom for writing, for which I had been yearning. 

She often said that there were many ruinous haters of the arts 
who accuse what they fail to understand because of dullness of 
mind, and hence make laws injurious to the human race; and, 
condemned by those laws, doubtless not a few have been swallowed 
up by the pits of Heela.’’ These words, with unconscious proph- 
ecy, Kepler had evidently written many years before, when his 
mother was not only alive, but when she was as yet known only as 
a ‘*wise woman’”’ in the least dangerous sense of that term. Had 
he heeded her warning and restrained from writing at that par- 
ticular time, who can tell how different the fortune of the whole 
Kepler family might have been? Kepler’s mother may have been 
illiterate; but she was truly wise, and from her own limited experi- 
ence she realized that calumny would befall the person who dared 
to think otherwise than did his neighbors. In her limited circle 
she was to suffer persecution; and her son, in his broad circle 
or perhaps in an ellipse such as that of the planet whose course 
he was the first to determine—was to suffer also for different 
heretical opinions. Kepler’s Fiolxhilda indeed came close to the 
gates of Hecla. Her son concluded this most personal of all his 
notes: ‘‘So I decided to take revenge for this dream of mine, for 
the trouble it gave me, by publishing this little book; there will be 


%° 





some other reward for my enemies.”’ 


makes practically no comment upon the similarities between the life of Kepler’s 
hero Duracotus and Kepler’s own life. 
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Il 


I have thus far purposely omitted discussion of the two first 
sentences in Kepler’s remarkable note, since they have nothing to 
do with the biographical facts, and lead us from Germany to 
England. Nevertheless, to students of English literature they 
are the most interesting sentences in the note, since they seem to 
offer evidence for some relationship between Kepler’s Somnium 
and an important work of an English satirist and poet. Kepler 
wrote: ‘‘I suspect that the author of that impudent satire, the 
Conclave of Ignatius, had got hold of a copy of this little work, 
for he pricks me by name in the very beginning. Further on, he 
brings up poor Copernicus to the judgment seat of Pluto—if I 
don’t mistake, the approach to that is through the yawning chasms 
of Heecla.’’ On January 24, 1611, the Latin edition of John 
Donne’s Conclave Iqnatit was entered in the Stationer’s Register; 
on May 18, 1611, an English translation was entered under the title, 
Ignatius his Conclave. Elsewhere I have suggested the immediate 
effect of Galileo’s Sidereus Nuncius upon Donne.“ Profoundly 
moved by the implications of the ‘‘new astronomy’’ in the Anatomy 
of the World, written a year later, Donne in the Conclave Ignatu 
is merely pleasantly amused. In this, the most brilliant of his 
satires, he makes use of the Galilean idea that the moon may be a 
world, to propose an immediate translation to that world of all the 
Jesuits who infest this one. The main satire of the Conclave 
Ignatii is concerned with the Jesuits. But into an ‘‘impudent 
satire’’ Donne has introduced important passages concerning the 
‘*new astronomy,’’ several of which indicate his recent reading of 
Galileo and of Kepler. 

The similarities between Kepler’s brief description and John 
Donne’s finished work are so close as to make it seem inevitable 
that Kepler in his note was referring to Donne. Within the first 
few lines of Ignatius his Conclave we find a reference to Galileo, 
‘‘who of late hath summoned the other worlds, the Stars to come 
nearer to him, and give him an account of themselves.’”"* This is 


16 Another edition in Latin appeared in 1611 on the continent; ef. Geoffrey 
Keynes, Bibliography of John Donne (Cambridge, 1932). 

17 Cf. “The ‘New Astronomy’ and English Literary Imagination,” Studies i 
Philology, XXXII (1935), pp. 428 ff. A much more important treatment of the 
same subject will be found in Charles Monroe Coffin, John Donne and the New 
Philosophy (New York, 1937). 
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closely followed by a reference to ‘‘ Keppler, who (as himselfe testi- 
fies of himselfe) ever since Tycho Brache’s death hath received it 
into his care, that no new thing should be done in heaven without 
his knowledge.’’** Later there appears in the satire ‘‘a certain 
Mathematitian, which till then had been busied to finde, to deride, 
to detrude Ptolomey.’’ By his first speech we recognize him: ‘‘ Are 
these [doors] shut against me, to whom all the Heavens were ever 
open, who was a Soule to the Earth, and gave it motion?’’ With 
the author we conclude: ‘‘ By this I knew it was Copernicus.’’”° 

The similarities are such that it seems practically inevitable 
that Kepler was referring to Donne’s work. But how could Donne, 
who published his Conclave Ignatii early in 1611, have known of 
Kepler’s manuscript, which, written in 1609 or 1610, was cirecu- 
lating in Germany at this same time? To be sure, if we are to 
follow the earlier date of 1609, there is not much difficulty ; if, how- 
ever, Kepler completed his manuscript, as I believe, after Galileo’s 
publication of the Sidereus Nuncius in March, 1610—or even after 
his own telescopic observations in August 1610—the problem is 
more difficult. Since no actual evidence seems to be in existence 
in Donne’s published letters, I must for the present limit myself 
to hypotheses. Certainly John Donne was in touch with various 
sources through which he rapidly received news of developments 
in astronomy, for he was well acquainted with the Sidereus Nuncius 
shortly after its publication. So far as Galileo is concerned, the 
link may well have been Sir Henry Wotton, Donne’s close friend 
and correspondent. Wotton it was who on the very day of the 
publication of the Sidereus Nuncius sent a copy of the work, together 
with a telescope, intended for James I, to the Earl of Salisbury. 
In the accompanying letter** Wotton described the excitement in 
Italy aroused by the book ‘‘come abroad this very day.’’ Although 
no letter on the subject has been published, Wotton may well have 
sent another copy of the work to Donne, of whose insatiable curi- 
osity he was well aware. It is conceivable, also, that Kepler’s 
work, circulating as it was in manuscript, may have been sent or 





18 Ignatius his Conclave in Complete Poems and Selected Prose, edited by John 
Bloomsbury, 1929, pp. 358-9. 

19 Thid., p. 359. 

20 Ibid., p. 363. 

21 The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton, edited by Logan Pearsall Smith 
(Oxford, 1907), I, 486. 
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brought to Wotton in Italy. While Wotton seems to have met 
Kepler only much later, in 1620, when he visited the astronomer 
at Linz, he knew of Kepler’s work in this earlier period. How- 
ever, we may well ask whether there was any more direct way in 
which a copy of the Somnium might have reached John Donne in 
England, since if Kepler completed the manuscript only in 1610, 
the time element is of importance. 

Kepler’s most exalted acquaintance in England was James I 
himself,” to whom Kepler sent a copy of his De Nova Stella in 1606, 
with a flattering inscription. That James continued his interest in 
the astronomer is shown from Kepler’s dedication to him in 1619 of 
the Harmonice Mundi and from James’s invitation to Kepler in 
1620 to come to England as Astronomer Royal. Donne, of course, 
had many friends at court, from whom he might have heard of the 
Somnium if Kepler sent a copy of the manuscript to His Majesty, 
as he occasionally sent his published works. Another source, how- 
ever, seems to me the most likely one. Among Kepler’s corre- 
spondents in England was the most important English astronomer, 
Thomas Hariot. While only a few of the letters they interchanged 
have been published,” those few indicate that the two astronomers 
were in close touch at the period under consideration. Kepler 
began the correspondence in October 1606, saying that he had 
heard of Hariot’s accomplishments in natural philosophy from 
his friend John Ericksen. The other letters show that the two 
men sent papers of observations on matters of common interest 
and kept each other informed of the progress of science in the two 
countries. In 1608 John Ericksen who had been for some time 
with Hariot in England, returned to Germany, bearing messages 
to Kepler. In September 1609, Kepler indicates that Ericksen 
has again been in England with Hariot and is again returning to 
Prague. Ericksen, therefore, was with Kepler in Prague in the 

22 Tt seems likely that James’s interest in Kepler came about through Tycho 
Brahe, whom His Majesty had visited at his observatory when James went to 
Denmark for his bride, in 1589-90. Kepler in his dedication of the Harmonices to 
James I, refers to the fact that James, while yet a boy, thought the astronomy 
of Tycho Brahe worthy of the ornaments of his genius. 

23 Five letters which passed between Kepler and Hariot have been published 
in Jaannis Keppleri Aliorumque Epistolae Mutuae (Francofurti, 1718). Brief 
digests of the ones to which I refer below are given by Henry Stevens, Thomas 
Hariot, the Philosopher, the Mathematician and the Scholar (London, 1900), pp. 
178-180. 
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autumn of 1609 at the period when Kepler was working seriously 
upon problems of the moon. What more natural than that, upon 
his return to Hariot in England, Ericksen should have discussed 
in detail Kepler’s theories about the moon, and that later, when 
the manuscript was complete, Kepler should have sent a copy 
either to Ericksen in England—or if Ericksen had again returned 
to Prague as he seems to have done annually—by Ericksen to 
Hariot in England? Although no letters between the two are 
extant for 1610, letters which passed between Hariot and his dis- 
ciple Lower show how closely Kepler was being studied by the 
English astronomers. On February 6, 1610,% Lower wrote to 
Hariot: ‘‘ Kepler I read diligentlie, but therein I find what it is to 
be so far from you. For as himself, he hath almost put me out of 
my wits. ...’’ Lower included in this letter a long and technical 
discussion of many of Kepler’s conclusions drawn from the 
Astronomia Nova published in the preceding year. 

On June 21, 1610,” Lower writes excitedly about the new dis- 
coveries of Galileo which Hariot has just communicated to him. 
Evidently Hariot knew of these discoveries before he saw a copy 
of the Sidereus Nuncius, for Lower adds: ‘‘Send me also one of 
Galileus’ bookes if anie yet be come over and you can get them.’’ 
In the same letter he mentions that, just at the time of the arrival 
of Hariot’s letter, ‘‘wee Traventane Philosophere were a consid- 
eringe of Kepler’s reasons by which he indeavors to overthrow 
Nolanus and Gilberts opinion concerninge the immensitie of the 
Sphaere of the starres and that opinion particularlie of Nolanus 
by which he affirmed that the eye beinge placed in anie parte of 
the Univers the apparance would be still all one as unto us here.’’— 
Not only had Kepler challenged that conclusion of Bruno’s in 
De Nova Stella, but this is the central doctrine of the Somnium, 
upon which much of its originality depends. In view of the great 
interest of both Lower and Hariot in this new theory, what more 
natural than that Ericksen should have brought back or sent to 
England a copy of Kepler’s manuscript with his latest conclusions 
on the subject? 

It is impossible to tell, from the published correspondence of 
John Donne, whether he knew Hariot or not. Yet certainly there 
were many bonds between them. I shall consider for the moment 

24 Quoted in Stevens, op. cit., p. 121. The letter is given in full. 

25 [bid., p. 118. 
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ale 


only one of the many men in England closely associated with both, 
who had reason to be much interested in such works as the Somnium. 
Henry Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, was known every- 
where as a man greatly interested in science and in semiscience. 
With Raleigh and Hariot, he was one of the original members of 
the ill-fated ‘‘School of Night,’’ which Shakespeare may have 
satirized in Love’s Labor’s Lost, in which recent critics have found 
traces of Shakespeare’s criticism of both Raleigh and Hariot.” 
‘*Deep-searching Northumberland,’’ as Chapman called him—the 
‘*Wizard Earl”’ as he appears to a modern commentator—here was 
a man who seized avidly upon all that was new under the sun. 
Northumberland had been closely associated with Donne at the 
time of Donne’s furtive marriage to Anne More in 1610. When 
it became clear that someone must break the news to the father 
of the bride, Perey was chosen. Early in February, Northumber- 
land proceeded upon his mission, armed with a letter from Donne.” 

In 1610, Northumberland, with Raleigh, was imprisoned in the 
Tower. Such commitment, however, did not mean that either was 
inaccessible. Indeed, during a long part of their detention, both 
Northumberland and Raleigh continued to carry on their active 
interest in science, each of them having his laboratory, both of 
them keeping in close touch with the outside world. While 
Raleigh’s bonds were tightened for a short time in 1610, there is 
no evidence that the limitation continued for long, nor was a like 
limitation imposed upon Northumberland. During the whole 
period of the imprisonment, Hariot was a constant and frequent 
visitor to both men. That his interest was not confined to Raleigh 
in which he bequeathed to 


. 


alone is to be seen from Hariot’s will,’ 
Northumberland his most important telescopes, and in which he 
gave instructions that his papers were to be sent to the Earl. 
Here, then, is exactly the sort of connection which could explain 
how John Donne in England might have seen the manuscript of 
the Somnium, sent or brought to Hariot from Kepler. And the 
Somnium was the sort of work in which men like Northumberland 
and Raleigh and Donne would have been even more interested than 


26 See Frances Yates, A Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost (Cambridge, 1936), 


Chapter VII and passim. 
27 See Edmund Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), pp. 


99 ff. 
28 The will is given in Henry Stevens, Thomas Hariot, pp. 192-203. 
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they would have been in Kepler’s technical published works. For 
the combination of mystery and mysticism in the Somnium was 
the sort of thing which had always fascinated members of the 
‘‘School of Night,’’ and both Raleigh and Northumberland would 
have reason to know that it would have been equally interesting to 
John Donne, who must have visited his friend in the Tower as 
Hariot visited Raleigh and Northumberland. 

One final point remains: why did Kepler ‘‘suspect’’ that the 
impudent English satirist had read the manuscript of the Som- 
nium? Certainly there is nothing in Donne’s straightforward 
statement in the Conclave Ignatii to lead Kepler to that suspicion. 
Donne merely said: ‘‘ Keppler, who (as himselfe testifies of him- 
selfe) ever since Tycho Brahe’s death hath received it into his 
care, that no new thing should be done in heaven without his knowl- 
edge.’ But Kepler, of all men, understood that reference, and 
knew that Donne was referring in that sentence, not to the 
Somnium but to Kepler’s dissertation on the new star—for the 
main part of the sentence is merely a translation of Kepler’s pub- 
lished words.”” Why, then, the ‘‘suspicion’’? The answer to that 
question is very important, and not only brings together into a 
complete pattern the labyrinthine threads which have been followed 
above, but also explains something which has long puzzled critics— 
the peculiar structure of the Conclave Ignatit. 

The main body of Donne’s work consists of a series of scenes 
in Hell, with an inquisition upon a number of men famous because 
of theological disputes. The introduction of the ‘‘new astronomy’’ 
seems almost irrelevant: references to Galileo and Kepler appear 
at the very beginning, and to Galileo again close to the end. 
Neither one of them is made a character in the story, as is 
Copernicus. Even more curious is the fact that Donne’s work 
begins with a suggestion that he is intending something very dif- 
ferent from the work he actually published. Donne’s first words 
clearly suggest that he is writing a cosmic voyage, and that the 
device which he is using is that of trance. ‘‘I was in an Exstasie,”’ 
he says, 

My little wandering sportful Soule, 
Ghest, and Companion of my body, 


2° This fact was first pointed out by Evelyn Simpson, A Study of the Prose 
Works of John Donne (Oxford, 1924), p. 184 n. 
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had liberty to wander through all places, and to survey and reckon 
all the roomes, and all the volumes of the heavens, and to compre- 
hend the situation, the dimensions, the nature, the people, and the 
policy, both of the swimming Islands, the Planets, and of all those 
which are fixed in the firmament.’’*’ Surely this is a complete out- 
line of a cosmic voyage; yet the device is entirely neglected in the 
work itself. Only in his brief suggestion that the Jesuits are to 
be transferred to the world in the moon does Donne suggest it 
again, and even there, there is no real use of the device implied at 
the beginning, for the moon-world is to be drawn to earth through 
Galileo’s improved optic glasses. One sentence alone in this sec- 
tion carries out the idea of a cosmic voyage: ‘‘ And with the same 
ease as you passe from the earth to the Moone, you may passe 
from the Moone to the other starrs, which are also thought to be 
worlds.’** The theme of the eestatic trance, too, completely dis- 
appears from the Conclave, and is remembered by Donne only in 
one of the concluding sentences: ‘‘ And I returned to my body.’’ 
The Conclave Ignatv, let us remember, was entered in the Sta- 
tioner’s Register in January, 1611. Presumably it was written 
therefore late in 1610. Let us suppose for the moment that Donne 
originally wrote it—as in the main it is—merely as a series of 
dialogues in Hell, a satire on the Jesuits. Its structure is perfectly 


1 


consistent if we omit the brief introduction and the final reference 
to the return of the soul to the body. But when the work was ready 
for the press, let us suppose again that Donne, through Northum- 
berland or Raleigh or Hariot himself—or any other source—saw 
the manuscript of the Somnium, and realized the rhetorical value 
of its introduction, with its dream-vision of a cosmic voyage. 
Time—or perhaps the printer—would not permit the fundamental 
changes necessary to recast the whole work into the form of a 
cosmic voyage. Donne therefore contented himself with the mere 
addition of a new introduction and conclusion in which he delib- 
erately adopted the double device of dream and cosmic voyage used 
by Kepler in the Somnium, with the result that the Conclave of 
Ignatius has continued to puzzle critics who have recognized the 
inconsistency of the two different forms employed by Donne, but 
who have found no satisfactory explanation for the lack of artistic 
unity in the finished work.” 

° Ignatius his Conclave, ed. cit., p. 359. 

31 Thid., p. 399. 
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This, it seems to me, is the explanation of Kepler’s ‘‘suspicion’’ 


that the impudent satirist had ‘‘obtained a copy’’ of his manu- 
script. Certainly Kepler was in a position to know whether or not 
it was possible for the English poet to have done so; if Kepler had 
not known it to be possible, he could hardly have entertained the 
suspicion. And this explanation seems to me perfectly consistent 
not only with Kepler’s note and with the structure of the Conclave 
Ignati, but also with the hypotheses I have attempted to establish 
as to the date of composition and the circulation of Kepler’s manu- 
script both in Germany and in England. Intent upon his lunar 
ideas in 1609, Kepler communicated his interest to Ericksen, who 
in turn brought the word to Hariot and his group in England. But 
no matter how much of the Somnium was written in 1609, Kepler 
must inevitably have revised it after the publication of the Sidereus 
Nuncius, which offered proof for his theories and gave him certain 
details which he could not have known in 1609. Sometime in 1610 
the manuscript was complete. Circulated on the continent in 1611, 
it brought tragedy to Kepler and his family. Circulated in Eng- 
land, in 1610, it brought new light to Hariot and to Lower, and 
helps to explain the close similarity of certain astronomical conclu- 
sions reached in England and on the Continent. Falling into the 
hands of the English poet and satirist, the first modern scientific 
cosmic voyage, written on the Continent, caught the imagination of 
the English poet, who at least suggested, if he did not finally pro- 
duee, the first modern cosmic voyage in England. 


III 


It is impossible to discuss in detail at this time the remarkable 
moon-voyage of the Somnium and to trace its effect upon English 
literature.** For the present I must content myself with very gen- 
eral statements. The Somnium, as I have suggested, is the first 
modern scientific moon-voyage. Behind it lies a long literary 
tradition, his debt to which Kepler was quick to realize. In his 
notes, he discusses at length the many works on the subject which 
had stimulated his imagination, most of all Lucian’s True History 


. Mr. Coffin, Joh n Donne and the New Philosophy, discusses at some length, pp. 
204 ff., the curious inconsistency in the structure of the work, and can find no 
really satisfying explanation, though he suggests various hypotheses. 

33] have diseussed the classical, medieval and Renaissanee background of the 


cosmie voyage in the paper referred to above. 
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and Plutarch’s De Facie in Orbe Lunae. Yet with all its debt to 
the past, the Somnium belongs to the modern world. True, Kep- 
ler’s device for flight to the moon still looks back to the world of 
the supernatural, not forward to the development of the flying- 
machine, as do many of the English cosmic voyages written in the 
seventeenth century. For Duracotus learns from the ‘‘ Daemon ex 
Levania’’ who came from the moon at Fiolxhilda’s summons, that 
mortals may reach the moon only by the assistance of the ‘‘dae- 
mons.’’ Yet even this section shows the scientific temper of 
Kepler, for he discusses, both in text and notes, the effect of grav- 
ity upon the human body and the ‘‘orb of attractive power’’ of the 
earth. Like the later writers of modern cosmic voyages, Kepler’s 
imagination plays, too, with the question of the intervening space, 
the ‘‘dark Lllimitable ocean, without bound, without dimension’”’ 
which Milton’s Satan faced as he looked out from hell-gates upon 
the chaos of the new space. As a scientist rather than as a writer 
of romance, he considers the effect of the rarefied air upon human 
beings, and his daemons take great care to guard against ‘‘pro- 
hibited respiration . . . by sponges moistened and applied to the 
nostrils.’’ Once the ‘‘attractive orb’’ of earth is passed, ‘‘convey- 
ance becomes easier’’; force is no longer necessary. For more 
than a century this pattern is followed in English cosmic voyages; 
voyager after voyager enjoys the strange experience of resting 
upon his wings, or dismounting from his ‘‘flying-chariot,’’ to find 
himself travelling more swiftly than before, without effort, without 
hunger, thirst, weariness—all ills resulting from the effect of 
gravity. 

But when Kepler’s travellers reach the moon, fantasy drops 
away, and we find ourselves in the ‘‘new world in the moon,”’ not 
with a writer of romance such as Godwin, a satirist such as Cyrano 
de Bergerac, nor yet with a poet; our guide is a true scientist. In 
this respect Kepler’s work is almost unique among modern cosmic 
voyages. Non-scientific writers spent their originality chiefly on 
ingenious methods of travelling to the moon, and on descriptions of 
the voyage. Their moon-worlds are, as a rule, conventional uto- 
pias, or mere convenient vehicles for satire concerning social and 
political customs in this world. Kepler, on the other hand, devel- 
ops in the most exact detail the geography of the moon, as the 
science of Plutarch had presupposed it, as the telescope had shown 
it. It is a world as strange to us as the new world seemed to 
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Galileo. Seasons, length of day and night, climate, all these are 
peculiar to Levania. It is divided into two zones, Subvolva and 
Privola, the first of which enjoys its ‘‘Volva’’ in place of our 
moon, the second of which is completely devoid of light. In Pri- 
volva ‘‘night is 15 or 16 of our days long, and dreadful with unin- 
terrupted shadow.’’ On one zone the sun never shines: all things 
are rigid with cold and frost. In the other the ‘‘parching air burns 
frore.’’ In Subvolva, the climate is somewhat less intolerable, 
thanks to the Volva. But throughout the whole of Levania, we find 
extremes to which ours are as nothing, cold more intense, heat more 
parching. Geographically, the world of the moon is much like our 
own, save that everything is on an exaggerated scale, the mountains 
much higher, the fissures and valleys more profound. The life 
which exists on the moon—and Kepler continues to posit the exis- 
tence of life in spite of Galileo’s denial that water exists on the 
moon—bears no relation to our life, for Kepler was too good a 
scientist not to realize the effect of climate and environment upon 
life. In Subvolva whatever is born is of monstrous size; the life- 
span of all creatures and plants is brief, since they are often born 
to die in a single day, springing up to prodigious size while they 
exist. Here we find no men and women, but creatures who share 
alike a ‘‘serpentine nature,’’ though some of them are winged, some 
crawl, some swim in water. Civilization, as we understand it, does 
not exist; they build no towns, they establish no governments. 
Nomadic creatures, they appear for a short time in the heat of the 
sun, like lizards basking in tremendous warmth, then disappear 
either into the seas or into the caverns and fissures which nature 
has designed for their protection. A gigantic race of living 
creatures, they seem to the modern reader reminiscent of a pre- 
historie world, lunar pterodactyls or ichthyosauri, as, for a moment 
basking in heat, then creeping into darkness or flying upon prehis- 
toric wing, they disappear forever from the light of Volva, crea- 
tures of only a day. The Somnium is a dream; but it is a dream 
with nightmare touches. From this vision of monstrous and gro- 
tesque creatures which man is glad he may forget, we gladly wake, 
to find with the author that the strange book is only part of a dream. 
Duracotus, Fiolxhilda, daemons and lunar monsters left behind, the 
author woke ‘‘to find my head covered with a cushion, and my body 
tangled with a rug.’’ The Somnium is over. 
It is not strange that the moon-world of the Somnium should 
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have continued to haunt its readers. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate its effect in England upon the long tradition of cosmic 
voyages in which the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries de- 
lighted. John Wilkins, in his Discovery of a New World, pub- 
lished four years after the Somnium, did much to popularize it for 
English readers, delighting in its combination of imagination and 
science. It was known by nearly all the English writers on cosmic 
voyages—and, indeed, its indirect influence still lies behind such 
modern writers as Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. In its own cen- 
tury it is quoted again and again, sometimes seriously, sometimes 
with amusement. Henry More, in whose serious philosophical 
works the influence of Kepler is found more than once, uses the 
moon-world of the Somnium as the basis of his minor poem ‘‘In- 
somnium Philosophicum,’’ in which he, too, beholds a vision of 
another world of light and darkness. Samuel Butler, who de- 
lighted to satirize the popular interest in a world in the moon, 
chooses the moon-world of the Somnium for his description in 
‘*The Elephant in the Moon’’ 


Quoth he—Th’ Inhabitants of the Moon, 
Who when the Sun shines hot at Noon, 
Do live in Cellars underground 

Of eight Miles deep and eighty around 
(In which at once they fortify 

Against the Sun and th’ Enemy) 
Because their People’s civiler 

Than those rude Peasants, that are found 
To live upon the upper Ground, 

Call’d Privolvans, with whom they are 
Perpetually at open War. 


Perhaps, in a study which contains so much of conjecture and 
hypothesis, one more may be permitted. Kepler’s is the last im- 
portant moon-voyage to use the old supernatural means of flight 
to another world; but the last great supernatural flight through 
space was really written by a poet. The flight of Milton’s Satan 
through Chaos draws clearly from the long tradition of cosmic voy- 
ages established by Lucian and Plutarch, newly interpreted by 
Kepler, Godwin, Wilkins, and many others. May there not also 
be a momentary reminiscence of the Somnium in that voyage 

‘4 T shall discuss the influence of the Somnium in more detail in a forthcoming 


book. 
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through space? For the most part in the first two books of Para- 
dise Lost Satan is a majestic figure; yet as he forces his way into 
the chaos of the new interplanetary space, he takes on temporarily 
something of the grotesqueness of Kepler’s lunar creatures, as 
eagerly the Fiend 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 

And sinks, or swims, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


In another, earlier scene in Paradise Lost, I believe that there 
are definite reminiscences of Kepler’s moon-world—in Milton’s 
third Hell. The smaller Hell surrounding Pandemonium had its 
sources, as I have suggested elsewhere.* Pandemonium, the sec- 
ond Hell, has also been shown to have had its original. But what 
of that vaster Hell, stretching out indefinitely, which is explored 
in Book II by bands of adventurous fallen spirits,;—more than a 
continent, for it contains both continents and seas—almost an un- 
known new world? Certainly only Milton has expressed in poetry 
anything of the strange grandeur and grotesque picturesqueness 
of Kepler’s world in the moon. Milton’s Hell, like Kepler’s moon, 
is a place of ‘‘fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce’’; 
its cold is colder than anything on earth, its heat more torrid; 
‘‘the parching air burns frore, and heat performs the effect of 
fire.’’? As Kepler briefly suggests, so Milton describes the frozen 
world: 
a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice. 
Kepler’s lunar mountains tower to heights more ghastly than even 
the Caucasus; his caverns and fissures are 
a gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old 
Where armies whole have sunk. 
Visitors to Kepler’s moon, in short, would have found themselves 
in just such a world as was experienced by the wandering fallen 
angels in Milton’s Hell: 
85 “Milton’s Hell and the Phlegraean Fields,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 
VII (1938), pp. 500-513. 
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Thus roving on 
In confused march forlorn, the adventurous bands 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They past, and many a region dolorous, 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 
Rocks, eaves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades of death— 
A universe of death which God by curse, 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire. 


Smith College 











GRUNDTVIG’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


By Kemp MA.Lone 


Denmark’s two great men of the nineteenth century were N. F. 
S. Grundtvig and S. A. Kierkegaard. Of the two, Grundtvig was 
the elder by 30 years but lived nearly 20 years longer. He was 
born in 1783, a parson’s son, and became a parson himself; toward 
the end of his life he was made a bishop, though without a diocese. 
I will not attempt to describe his manifold activities. It will be 
enough to say that he was first and foremost a poet. His work as 
philologist, historian, philosopher, theologian, statesman, educator 
and reformer, all has a poetic stamp. To the average Dane of to- 
day he is best known as a composer of hymns; to the average Pro- 
fessor of English, as the first and greatest of Beowulf scholars. 
He has been called the Danish Carlyle, but this is to do Grundtvig 
great injustice. If we start the brew with a liberal slice of John 
Wesley, add John’s brother Charles, put in a piece each of Jeremy 
Bentham, Porson, Shelley and Carlyle, and mix thoroughly, our 
product might be called an English Grundtvig. Here, however, we 
are concerned with Grundtvig as a philosopher of history, or, to 
use his own term, as a universal historian. He sets forth in detail 
his historical views in three books, all written in Danish and none 
available (so far as I know) in translation: his Northern Mythol- 
ogy, 2d ed. (1832); his Handbook of Ancient History (1833); and 
his Handbook of Medieval History (1836). On these books the 
present paper is based. 

The first thing to say about Grundtvig’s philosophy of history 
is that it is religious; more specifically, Christian. Grundtvig was 
always getting into ecclesiastical hot water because of his hetero- 
dox views, but he was a deeply religious, indeed, a prophetic soul. 
The historical process, as he conceived it, was set going and kept 
going by God, and his god was the God of Christianity. For him 
our conventional method of reckoning time (B.C. and A.D.) was 
more than a chronological device; it gave expression to a funda- 
mental feature of the story of mankind. Grundtvig saw history 
as an evolution. All history before Christ’s coming was a prepa- 
ration for that event, and the present or Christian era is to be 
described as the unfolding or fulfilment (gradual though it be) of 
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the word of God made known to us in the person and ministry of 
Jesus. Hence medieval times are not a decline and fall, as Gibbon 
saw them, but a rise to higher things. Grundtvig, in his medieval 
history, praises Gibbon, who (to quote)* 


by virtue of his Englishman’s good eye for what is important and his keen 
sense of reality came closer to writing a history of medieval times than any 
other historian known to me; for by beginning with Trajan and ending with 
the fall of Constantinople he hit upon the true limits of the Middle Ages, 
and by taking together the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, he won 
for his exposition a central point about which all the chief events might well 
have been collected. 


Grundtvig however goes on to say that Gibbon, in spite of these 
advantages, failed to interpret aright the period he was dealing 
with, and told the story hit or miss. This failure Grundtvig at- 
tributes chiefly to Gibbon’s misinterpretation of the working of 
Christianity, although he mentions also ‘‘a certain sloppiness and 
bad taste natural to an Englishman’’ and adds, as a third weak- 
ness, Gibbon’s blindness to the importance of the North. He sums 
Gibbon up in these words: ‘‘he never found the true causes for the 
good, but only for the evil in medieval civilization.’’ One might 
defend Gibbon by pointing out that he was not writing the history 
of the Middle Ages but only that of the Roman Empire, for which 
‘‘Decline and Fall’’ was not inappropriate. One does not know 
how Grundtvig would reply to that, but one may surmise that he 
would have insisted on the unity of medieval civilization, and on 
the onesidedness of Gibbon’s approach. 

This brings us to a second aspect of Grundtvig’s philosophy of 
history. He was an ardent Danish patriot, and this patriotism led 
him to put a very high value on the cultural achievements of the 
North, i.e., Scandinavia. Among the Scandinavian nations he 
reckoned not only those commonly so called, but also the Goths, the 
English and the Langobards, since the original homes of these 
tribes lay in Seandinavia. The Germans were another matter. 
Like most Danes, Grundtvig had little use for Germans, and found 
it hard to recognize their contributions to civilization. Of all the 
German tribes, he looked with favor on the Saxons alone; this 
tribe, according to tradition, had first lived in Seandinavia before 
settling in North Germany. Martin Luther, as it happened, was a 


1 Medieval History, p. iii f. 
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Saxon, and Grundtvig was therefore able to indulge to the full his 
admiration for him. He also admired Charlemagne, in spite of his 
Frankish origin. Most Germans, however, he looked at with a 
critical eye, and he was inclined to belittle their accomplishments. 
His admiration for the English, and indeed for the whole northern 
group of nations, was not uncritical, let me add, as his comments 
on Gibbon show. But he always gave them the benefit of the doubt, 
while he never gave the Germans anything of the kind, apart from 
the Saxons. 

Grundtvig’s dislike of the Germans, however, is as nothing 
when compared with his hatred of the Romans. He speaks of the 
triple Roman yoke: imperial, papal and classical. This yoke, he 
feels, must be broken, if we are to go forward, and he attacks all 
three with the greatest vigor: autocracy in church and state, and 
classical education. Most of his ammunition, however, goes into 
the attack on classical education, the deadly effects of which on 
body, mind and soul he comes back to again and again in his writ- 
ings. I suspect that it was the classical education to which he was 
subjected, and which he found so lifeless, that gave him that hatred 
of Rome and all things Roman which is so marked a feature of his 
life and work. 

At the beginning of his medieval history Grundtvig speaks of 
the career of mankind, and explains that this career is the gradual 
development of human nature to clarity about itself. Humanity 
is here likened to an individual. This figure of speech is funda- 
mental in Grundtvig’s theory of the historical process. He ap- 
plies it not only to mankind as a whole but also to the various 
peoples or nationalities of history. The course of events leads 
somewhere ; we move in a definite direction. More specifically, the 
changes of history may be explained in terms appropriate to the 
changes that take place in the life of an individual: from childhood 
and youth on to maturity; from maturity on to old age. Grundt- 
vig takes this biological analogy, works it out in detail, and in its 
terms writes a history of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Like all 
thoroughgoing systematizers, he made his theory work by doing 
more or less violence to the facts. His way of arranging things 
(like any other way of arranging things) is valuable because it 
gives us insights which otherwise we might have missed, connec- 
tions which otherwise we might never have noted. And the very 
rigor with which he interpreted all the evidence in the light of a 
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single analogy makes it easier for us to judge of the validity of 
the analogy, the degree to which it is applicable to the phenomena 
which it serves to sort out. 

It is anything but surprising to find Grundtvig using a biologi- 
cal analogy in his philosophy of history. Throughout his career 
he laid great stress on what may be called the principle of vitality 
in all things human and divine. Thus, as a religious reformer, he 
urged the church to follow the living word, and he denounced the 
bibliolatry characteristic of Danish Protestantism (and indeed of 
all Protestantism) in his day. Likewise, as an educational reformer 
he rejected dead languages, and insisted that only living languages 
be taught in the schools, heaping denunciations upon the heads of 
those who teach living languages indeed, but teach them as if they 
were dead. He had a low opinion of books, and of records in 
general, an opinion which he summed up in the following pro- 
portion: the mouth is to the pen as life is to death. Unluckily we 
know the past chiefly through written records; we cannot have di- 
rect personal intercourse with the men of old, but must use books 
as intermediaries. In so doing, Grundtvig set up, and tried to 
follow, this rule of procedure: the languages of the past are to be 
learned for the sake of the books written in them, and the books 
are to be read for the sake of the life that produced them and is 
reflected in them. Instead of that, he added, the custom of the 
learned has been to devote their lives to reading books in order 
to learn the language they are written in. Such perversity 
Grundtvig described as ‘‘reading the spirit out of yourself as if it 
were the devil’’—a kind of exorcism that he was never weary of 
denouncing. Linguistic science was extremely active and fruitful 
in Grundtvig’s day, not least in Denmark, but Grundtvig had no 
understanding of it or svmpathy with it as a means of coming to 
grips with the mysteries of the human mind. He thought of 
linguistics, not as a scientific discipline at all, but as a bugbear, 
part of the threefold Roman yoke of which I have already spoken. 
Let me quote a longish passage by way of illustration :* 

It is not only a natural necessity that the literature of a people must be 
like that people (and what a pestilence, then, must Latin literature be) ; it 
is also a historical fact that practically the whole of Latin literature is imi- 
tated work. Unlike Greek and Old Norse, it did not spring out of the life 


2 Mythology, pp. 8 ff. 
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of the people, it was not lovingly cherished and brought to flower the cen- 
turies through, but it was made to order on the spot, most of it in the days 
of the tyrant Augustus, to tickle his ears and gild the chains that the Romans 
had specialized in forging and fastening on the peoples round about the 
Mediterranean and now, as a well-earned reward, had come to wear them- 
selves. That is a dry, unshakable truth, and what kind of art and science 
would you expect to develop out of such a literature after it had become, on 
top of that, the corpse of a dead language? <A yoke, hard to bear, heavy as 
the Roman yoke in all its forms: the chains of the Emperor, the crook of the 
Pope and the rod in the Latin schoolmaster’s hand. It was the mission of 
the Scandinavians and the Germans to break the chains, it was their delight 
to erack the crook, but the rod up to now they have continued to kiss in all 
reverence, although it was the most dangerous, the most fatal weapon of all 
in the hands of a trained slayer of men, for it scared the life out of the 
mothers and beat the life out of the children, so they never became men 
enough to break it. Well, it will be broken, whatever we do, just as the 
chains would have been broken by the barbarians if there had been no 
Goths, and the crook would have been cracked by the atheists if no Luther 
had arisen. But that is not the right way to feel; it cannot be a matter 
of indifference to mankind whether the rod is broken by jacobins and radi- 
cals, by the raw mob and the rebellious schoolboys, or by educated and 
thoughtful men, warm supporters of art and science, just as of old it was 
not a matter of indifference whether Attila or Theodoric became the 


conqueror of Rome. 


He continues* with a plea for a true revival of learning, a revival 
based on the living truths of Christianity and the living or creative 
periods of the past, a revival using the mother tongue as its 
medium of expression. Incidentally he pays his respects to the 
Italian Renaissance, which, according to him, always was a false 
idea and brougat forth nothing but shadows in the world of the 
spirit. Elsewhere he puts the matter thus: the men of the Renais- 
sance rejected their heritage, the medieval Church-Latin which, 
whatever its faults, at least had some life in it, and deliberately 
set up for themselves, as a working program, the imitation of an 
imitation. Worse still, they tried hard to Latinize their mother 
tongues and thereby take the life out of them. For Grundtvig, 
the Italian Renaissance was an attempt to renew the yoke of pagan 
Rome, and, as such, a thing of evil. Grundtvig was a pioneer in 
that disparagement of the Renaissance now fashionable. 


‘ Ibid., pp. 10 ff. 
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But let us return to Grundtvig’s biological analogy. The life of 
an individual may be divided into three stages: the first, childhood 
and youth; the second, maturity; the third, old age. Each of these 
stages, according to Grundtvig, has a mood and a mode of its own. 
Fancy marks childhood and youth; feeling marks maturity; re- 
flection marks old age. In his early years, a man plays about, tries 
now this, now that, dreams of many possible future careers, exerts 
his strength for the mere fun of it, has no settled purposes or 
program, gives free rein to his imagination. This period Grundt- 
vig calls the period of fancy. In his middle years, a man’s im- 
pulses and driving forces come to focus, so to speak: he loves and 
hates, he makes and mars, he devotes himself to his chosen calling; 
in short, the furnace is going at full blast. This period Grundtvig 
calls the period of feeling. In his later years, a man loses much if 
not most of his physical energy, his life becomes one of contempla- 
tion rather than of action, the spirit of adventure passes, he seeks 
rather peace and quiet, he lives largely in his memories and 
thoughts. This period Grundtvig calls the period of reflection. 
The three periods are simply three stages in a single life, of course, 
and each stage leads on to the next. Grundtvig applies these 
stages to the history of our western civilization as a whole, and 
finds a correspondence. Antiquity answers to the childhood and 
youth of an individual, the Middle Ages to his maturity, and 
modern times to his old age. According to Grundtvig, then, our 
Western civilization is in its last phase. So far as I know, he was 
the first to work this thesis out in detail. Unluckily he did not 
write the third book of his historical series, but other treatises of 
his give us much information about his interpretation of modern 
times. With the rise of Christianity, according to Grundtvig, 
youth gave place to manhood in our civilization, great psychologi- 
cal changes took place, and the course of events, largely molded by 
the new religion, became purposeful and passionate; we were 
launched in earnest upon our career. With the introduction of 
printing, the great extension in geographical knowledge and the 
rapid development of scientific thought the modern world was 
ushered in, with its shift of stress from feeling (religious and 
otherwise) to reflection. Were Grundtvig with us today, he might 
well conclude that the death-bed scene was approaching. In 1836, 
however, he seems to have looked forward to a reflective period of 


greater length. 
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Grundtvig applies the biological analogy, not only to western 
civilization as a whole, but also to the various national cultures 
which have flourished at one time or another within that civiliza- 
tion. Thus, with the Hebrews the first stage, or period of fancy, 
begins with Abraham and ends with Moses; the second stage, that 
of feeling, begins with Moses and ends with Solomon; the third 
stage then sets in. Among the Greeks, Solon marks the boundary 
between stages one and two, and Alexander marks the boundary 
between stages two and three. The Romans too had their period 
of fancy, up to the establishment of the republic, and of feeling, up 
to the time to Cato the elder (234-149 B.C.); they then entered 
upon their period of reflection. Grundtvig cheerfully admits that 
such stages are not to be found in the history of many peoples, 
but finds no difficulty in explaining their absence. As regards the 
first stage, that of fancy, more often than not we have no records 
that deal with this period, whether we are writing the biography of 
an individual or of a people. It does not follow, however, from 
the want of records, that no such period existed; it is only the 
documentary proof of its existence that is wanting. As regards 
the second and third stages, given individuals and peoples alike may 
never experience them, being cut off before their prime or in their 
prime. But normal individuals who live long enough do pass 
through the three stages of fancy, feeling and reflection, and so do 
normal societies that manage to keep going a sufficient length of 
time. 

Again, nearly all individuals are of little importance in the 
scheme of things ; only now and then do we find a great man, a hero 
(as Carlyle would call him), a person who has markedly influenced 
the course of events or made history within his particular society. 
In our study of a given society, then, we may safely put most of 
our time and effort into the study of its outstanding individuals, 
the men who have brought to highest expression the characteristic 
features of the national group to which they belong. In the same 
way, says Grundtvig, certain peoples within our Western civiliza- 
tion stand out as leaders. They give to our culture its character- 
istic features, and the other peoples of the West merely follow 
along and may be ignored by the universal historian. All history- 
writing must be selective, of course, since the material is too vast 
to permit of everything being included. But the universal his- 
torian must go further in this matter of elimination than any 
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other; he may include only enough material to give body to the 
main outlines of development, and he wanders by the way at his 
peril. Grundtvig finds only four peoples of universal historical 
importance within our Western civilization. These are the He- 
brews, the Greeks, the Romans, and the men of the North (7.e., the 
English, the Goths, the Scandinavians and, in part, the Germans). 
Historians commonly call the last of these four peoples by the 
German name, but Grundtvig, for reasons already mentioned, pre- 
fers to call them Nordboer ‘‘inhabitants of the North.’’ We shall 
come back to them later. 

Grundtvig makes a further distinction between natural and ar- 
tificial societies, a distinction important in his scheme but not easy 
to bring into relation to the biological analogy. The two natural 
societies are the Greeks and the men of the North. The two arti- 
ficial societies are the Hebrews and the Romans. The Hebrews 
are called an artificial society because they were the chosen people, 
set apart from other peoples for a divine mission, and not per- 
mitted to develop in an ordinary or natural way. Grundtvig 
refers us to Exodus 19, 5-6, among other passages: 


Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me, above all people: for all the 
earth is mine. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 


nation. 


Elsewhere Grundtvig falls (or rises) into a prophetic strain about 


the Jews. He says: 


I for my part do not have the slightest doubt that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the remnant of that strange people, along with their 
language, shall be wakened like a Lazarus from the grave, but at the end, as 
from the beginning, everything about that people must happen in so extra- 
ordinary a way that, though we belong to the new people of God [7.e., the 
Christians], and as such we are destined to wake the old, none of us, I am 


sure, has the least idea how such a thing is possible. 


Grundtvig would obviously have welcomed with enthusiasm the re- 
vival of Hebrew as a spoken language which has taken place in 
Palestine in recent years. It is odd that he prophesied such a 
revival. But I have quoted the passage chiefly to bring out more 
clearly his ideas on the Hebrews as an artificial people. The arti- 


* Thid.., p 66. 
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ficiality of the Romans is harder to understand. If Grundtvig 
had told us in so many words that the Romans were the devil’s 
people, in much the same way that the Hebrews were God’s people, 
the matter would be clearer. But he does not venture to do this. 


He says 


The Romans . . . from the very beginning made up an artificial people, 
formed for a single purpose, namely, the subjugation of all natural peoples. 


It would seem, then, that a people is artificial when it exists for 
some very special purpose or other, and for that purpose only. 
The Romans make a special case, however, even among artificial 
peoples, because their activities were evil: conquest, tyranny, op- 
pression and the like. Their raison d’étre was to do the devil’s 
work. Grundtvig could find in them no redeeming features; they 
were uniformly and consistently wicked. God nevertheless made 
their very wickedness serve his good purposes. By bringing the 
Mediterranean world under their rule, the Romans made it easier 
for the Apostles to carry the gospel to all the west. If Palestine 
in those days had been part of some eastern empire, as it was in 
earlier times and was to be again in later times, the gospel might 
never have reached Europe at all. 

According to Grundtvig, then, both Hebrews and Romans were 
artificial peoples. They differed, however, in their artificiality: 
the Hebrews were supernatural (overnaturlig); the Romans, un- 
natural (uwnaturlig). The passage in which Grundtvig makes this 
distinction is worth quoting for more reasons than one. He says:° 


Zealously though the theologians of the Reformation strove to uphold 
the honor of the Hebrew language and the Mosaic lawgiving, it never oc- 
curred to them to treat the Hebrews as a norm, and in terms of that norm, 
to arrange the events of ancient history and estimate the value of Roman 
literature. For supernatural and unnatural came to the same thing in their 
view, and, while they snorted at all heathendom, as if it were mere idolatry, 
they deified the Roman werewolf, and coddled him up to a Capitoline 
Jupiter in the world of the spirit. At best, you got one Sunday a week, 
when in the name of the spirit you protested against all Roman idolatry and 
Popery, but six weekdays, during which, living in Roman chains, you pro- 
tested against all spirit that did not have a pen for father and a letter for 
mother ; the six weekdays soon swallowed up the seventh, naturally enough, 

5 Thid., p. 52. 
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so the spiritual protest in church became a mere formality, like a spoken 
word read off from paper, and we know the rest. 


In a footnote Grundtvig adds the following: 


Such a betwitched thing is that Latin, that although in the Reformation 
it was blamed for everything evil, and the Bible in the mother tongue was 
given the credit for everything spiritual, nevertheless classical studies were 
pursued to such a degree that in the schools the mother tongue was forgotten 
and despised more than ever. 


Here Grundtvig comes back to his educational program, as he 
does time and again in his Mythology and elsewhere; and he does 
not fail to put in a dig or two at his Danish clerical opponents, 
whose bibliolatry was as hateful to Grundtvig as the idolatry of the 
papists. 

3ut let us leave the subject of artificial peoples, an idea not 
without its interest to students of the history of ideas but some- 
what unsympathetic to the modern temper. Grundtvig, as has 
been said, recognized two natural peoples of the West as of uni- 
versal historical importance: the Greeks and the men of the North. 
How does he distinguish between these two peoples? In making 
his distinctions, Grundtvig follows a principle or law which he 
formulates thus :’ 


In order to know the course of human development in history, it is best 
to reckon in the large, in the colossal, where a little more, or a little less, 
makes no difference. 


According to Grundtvig, further, the great individual usually if 
not always has a single salient characteristic, to which everything 
else is subordinate, so that, if one looks at him in the large, he 
embodies this characteristic, and his other features may safely be 
neglected by the universal historian. If now we apply the biologi- 
eal analogy, the same must be held of a great society or people. 
Grundtvig interprets Greek civilization as a manifestation of indi- 
vidualism, and this individualism he identifies with the artistic 
temperament. The artist is self-centered; he is concerned to ex- 
press himself, to develop his own personality to the full; he cares 
little for the welfare of others, or of society, and he is not in the 
least inclined to sacrifice his own career for the sake of others or 


? Tbid., p. 55. 
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for the sake of society as a whole. So also the Greeks as a people; 
they were self-centered, scorned all other peoples as barbarians, 
and went their own way without even considering the possibility 
of doing otherwise. Their individualism was so strong that they 
were never able to form a single state; the largest governmental 
unit that had any stability among them was the city, with its ad- 
jacent farmland, and even this was considered too large a political 
unit as soon as the city grew to the point where a given citizen 
could not know personally all his fellow citizens. This individual- 
ism of theirs, moreover, made them fickle, changeable, great ex- 
perimenters ; for instance, they tried out all kinds of governments: 
kingship, aristocracy, tyranny, even democracy. In every aspect 
of life they were constantly looking for something new; this search 
for novelty affected even religion, the most traditional of all social 
forces. Their great systems of philosophy are concerned with 
the problems of the individual in human society, not with human 
society as such. Loyalty to a group, however small, was not 
natural to the Greek; a Themistocles could go over to the Persians. 
An artist is loyal only to himself. Grundtvig admired the Greeks 
greatly; extravagantly, indeed. He explained their individualism 
as a feeling of kinship to the gods. He put the highest value on 
their intellectual and artistic achievements. He even admired their 
political life. He points out that the Greeks gave us the concept of 
citizenship, as distinguished from the polarity of ruler and subject 
elsewhere prevalent. For him, the Hebrews created the Church; 
the Greeks, the State. He was not blind, however, to the disruptive, 
or indeed anarchical, tendencies inherent in Greek individualism. 
The weaknesses of Greek culture made the Greeks an easy prey of 
the Romans, and after they had lost their freedom their civilization 
inevitably rotted, for an individualist makes a poor slave. Grundt- 
vig had great hopes for the Greeks of his own day, then newly 
freed from the Turkish yoke. He anticipated a new blossoming of 
Greek culture, and urged that modern Greek, that is, the living 
tongue, be taught in the Danish schools; in this way he hoped to 
bring Danish youth into living contact with the Greek spirit. 
Things have worked out very differently, and at the present mo- 
ment Greece is under the thumb of a dictator. But who knows 
what is to come? Grundtvig’s hopes may yet be fulfilled. The 
so-called Romance or Latin nations of the west have inherited 
much of the Greek spirit, which in ancient times leavened the 
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Roman lump to some extent, but they have also the pernicious 
Roman inheritance, which hampers their spirit at every turn. The 
French, like the Greeks, are individualists, but Rome keeps them 
within bounds, so to speak, and one cannot expect anything abso- 
lutely first-rate of a Frenchman. The future lies with the men of 
the North, according to Grundtvig. The Romantic movement has 
broken the chains laid upon them by the Renaissance, and they 
now may be expected to resume the triumphant course which had 
been arrested by the long-continued effort to revive the rotten 
corpse of Rome. 

The great days of the North began with the conversion of the 
English to Christianity in the seventh century. The mythology of 
the Northern peoples, luckily preserved to us by the Icelanders, 
reveals that these peoples had the elements of greatness in them 
from the first, but it was Christianity that brought them into the 
midst of the world’s affairs and brought out their inherent powers. 
For Christianity was a religion beautifully sympathetic to the men 
of the North, well fitted to inspire them to the greatest achieve- 
ments. By nature the man of the North is not an individualist, 
but rather the opposite, a self-sacrificing crusader for a cause. 
He cannot exert his full powers unless he has something outside of 
himself to work for and fight for, something into which he can 
sink his own individuality. If he must fight for himself alone, he 
‘cannot fight wholeheartedly. Hence the so-called hypocrisy of the 
English; they must somehow fool themselves into believing that 
their activities are altruistic; the sacred egoism which inspires the 
Italians so successfully would only shame the English into inac- 
tivity ; with them egoism cannot be sacred.* The great danger for 
the men of the North, of course, is that they may devote themselves 
toa bad cause. If they do, the result is disastrous indeed, for they 
are as uncritical of their cause as the individualist is of his egoism. 
But in those early centuries, Christianity itself was the cause for 
which the newly converted northern barbarians fought. And the 
history of that fight makes glorious reading. During the seventh 
and eighth centuries, English missionaries carried the faith into 
darkest Germany, and lived and died for the conversion of their 
heathen kinsmen. St. Boniface, the greatest and most successful 
of these English missionaries, is known to history as the apostle 

8 This particular Italian illustration is, of course, not in Grundtvig’s text, though 


wholly in agreement with his thought. 
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to the Germans, and this surname, which ranks him with St. Paul 
himself, is fully deserved. It is a defensible thesis that Boniface 
is the most important Englishman who has ever lived, and certainly 
the seventh and eighth centuries are rightly called the English 
Golden Age, for never before or since have the English had so 
much influence on the course of European culture. This influence 
had two chief aspects: (1) the preservation and transmission of 
classical literary culture, and (2) the establishment of papal 
authority over the Church in western Europe. These were the 
needs of the times, and Grundtvig recognizes them as such, hater 
of Rome though he was. A third characteristic of the English 
Golden Age is the widespread use of the mother tongue, alongside 
Latin, as a literary medium. This use, continued and developed 
further in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, had little im- 
mediate influence on the Continent of Europe, but made English 
literature the elder sister and in some sort (according to Grundt- 
vig) the inspirer of the great vernacular literatures destined to 
arise in Iceland, France, Germany and even Italy. Moreover, 
after the Golden Age had passed, it was still the Christian cause 
that gave to Alfred and his successors the staying power which 
enabled them at last to defeat and convert the Vikings. On the 
battle-fields as well as in cloister and pulpit, the English fought 
for their faith. 

The last great migration from the North was that of the 
Scandinavians. This migration led to at least two important 
settlements, those of Iceland and Normandy. Grundtvig regards 
both these settlements as of universal historical importance, and he 
devotes a chapter of his medieval history to them. Iceland, the 
Athens of the North, takes a central place in Grundtvig’s thoughts 
and writings. Here and here only, the spirit of the North came to 
full flower. One would have expected the flowering to take place 
in England, but the Norman Conquest had a blighting effect on 
English culture, so that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so 
fruitful elsewhere, were in England comparatively barren of 
achievement. We have seen that Grundtvig urged the study of 
modern Greek in the schools, as a means of coming into touch with 
the Greek spirit. In the same way, he urged the study of modern 
Icelandic. These were the only two languages that he would ad- 
mit into the school system alongside the mother tongue itself. By 
the study of Greek, one can get into living contact with classical 
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culture. By the study of Icelandic, one can get into living contact 
with medieval culture. He goes further. Both these cultures, the 
Greek and the Icelandic, are of great importance for all Europeans. 
But there is a difference between them. For southerners, peoples 
of the Mediterranean, Greek is the more important study. Among 
northerners, however, that is, the English, the Dutch, the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, first place must be given to Icelandic. As for 
the Normans, Grundtvig regrets, of course, that they gave up their 
mother tongue and came to be French-speaking. This change in 
speech was bad for them. But they kept much of their northern 
spirit, nevertheless, and thereby were enabled to play a great part 
in the destinies of medieval Europe. <A few quotations from 
Grundtvig’s Medieval History may serve to bring out his point of 
view: 


If we ask the Normans themselves what they know about their origin 
and first leader, we find out at once, with pleasure, that they knew some- 
thing about these matters, and that they tried to keep pace with the Ice- 
landers so far as such a thing was possible on French soil and in a foreign 
language (p. 322). 


The French themselves admit that the Normans taught them not only 
law and justice but also the art of writing their own tongue (p. 323). 


William the Conqueror was a half-barbarian and a whole tyrant... . 
The Normans got rid of the English language in church and school, a 
master-stroke which you will find it hard to match in the history of the 
world, a stroke the inevitable consequence of which was a certain artificial 
half-barbarism, not only in the world of books but in the whole of English 
life. . . . Truly a hard fate, but necessary, if the English were to be saved 
from untimely refinement and the abyss of destruction they were moving 
towards. So, rightly understood, the Norman Conquest in a way was the 
salvation of England, but not a salvation from barbarism, into which in 
very deed they were hurled back headlong, and out of which had to work 
themselves all over again (pp. 351 f.). 


The services to humanity of both the Icelanders and the Normans grew 
out of the fact that they upheld, so far as possible, their own Northern 
quality against Romishness. The Normans, it is true, let themselves be 
Romanized to a degree, but only as far up as the teeth, so they fought with 
equal manhood against all the Roman superstitions, and refused to deify 
Roman justice, the Latin language and the Roman Empire. Just as they 
set up their governments to suit themselves, so they had no scruples about 
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using their own dialect of French as a written language, glorifying their 
own history, and making their own taste authoritative in poetry and art. 
Probably they were the ones, too, who first dared to write in Italian, but in 
any case they serve as the great example so sorely needed in south and west, 
where it was an inherited prejudice that the romance languages were not 
true languages but merely corruptions of Latin that neither could nor should 
be cultivated, but should, if possible, be replaced by Latin, and in any case 
should be left to the mob. That the Normans in spiritual independence 
were wholly overshadowed by the Icelanders is a natural consequence of the 
fact that the Icelanders stayed in the north, kept their mother tongue, and 
devoted themselves, not to a career of conquest but to the things of the spirit. 
This difference in turn finds its explanation in the difference in spiritual 
quality between those Northmen who settled Iceland and those who overran 
France and Italy (pp. 372 f.). 


It was thanks to their own Northern nature and to the influence of the 
English that the French Normans of the twelfth century began, even in 
books, to prefer living compatriots to dead Ciceros and Vergils (p. 375). 


It will be seen that Christianity was not the only cause that the 
men of the North fought for. They were the great champions in 
another cause dear to Grundtvig’s heart, the cause of freedom; in 
particular, freedom from the Roman yoke. The Goths broke down 
the Roman Empire in the west. The English broke the literary 
monoply held by Latin long after the Empire had perished, and 
the Normans, according to Grundtvig, followed them, and led the 
Romance peoples generally towards as high a degree of freedom 
as those peoples were able to bear. Unluckily the Normans gave 
up their native speech, and thereby became instruments of Roman- 
ization in England, with disastrous consequences to the English. 
In other words, the Normans played, in part, the devil’s game. 
Grundtvig tries to get over the difficulty by picturing the English 
as too civilized, too far advanced, in the eleventh century, to cope 
with the conditions then prevalent. The Normans, in lowering the 
cultural level of England, were benefactors in disguise, since 
thereby they brought the English into harmony with their Euro- 
pean environment. This apology for the Norman Conquest may 
have satisfied Grundtvig, but hardly suffices, upon his principles, 
to give the Normans a clean bill of health. Grundtvig’s effort to 
‘‘whitewash’’ the Normans is to be explained, of course, in terms 
of his Danish patriotism. 

By far the longest section of Grundtvig’s Medieval History is 
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that devoted to the Crusades and the papacy. The Crusades are 
presented as the medieval culmination of the Northern fight for 
the Christian cause; Grundtvig praises the crusading spirit, and 
puts a high value on the achievements, direct and indirect, of the 
Crusaders. The growth in power of the Pope also meets with his 
approval. The Church when it accepted the protection and the 
patronage of Constantine, in the fourth century, fell under the 
control of the State, became worldly and corrupt, and has remained 
in this corrupt condition ever since. Throughout the Middle Ages 
the Popes had the very useful function of keeping the Church 
from becoming a mere tool of the State, while the temporal rulers 
kept the Pope from gaining despotic power. To put the point 
somewhat differently, the conflict between state and church kept 
alive, in state and church alike, the spirit of freedom which the 
Northerners had brought to the western world, and by grace of this 
survival the Reformation was made possible. Grundtvig traces 
the power of the Pope back to St. Boniface and his English mission. 
Since the revival of the Empire under Charlemagne is also trace- 
able to Boniface, this great Englishman becomes in some sense the 
architect of the medieval scheme of things. So far as I know, 
Grundtvig is the first historian to give Boniface his proper place in 
history. He might have traced the whole thing back to Gregory 
the Great, but this it was left for von Ranke to do. If Grundtvig 
and von Ranke are right, then A.D. 597 is not only the most impor- 
tant date in English history; it is also the most important date in 
medieval history as a whole. 

Grundtvig has a concluding section on the relations between 
England and France. I will quote one passage only :* 


Let us take our stand on that remarkable island where Christianity and 
literature, at the beginning of the seventh century, not only found a city 
of refuge but a fruitful soil, so that the new shoots spread over Germany 
and the North; then let us look at it chained to France in every way by the 
Norman Conquest but not easy to lead captive, so that a tug-of-war was in- 
evitable and the outcome uncertain. That became the long quarrel between 
London and Paris, a fight to the death between two pugnacious mixed 
peoples, on both sides of Celtic, German and Scandinavian stock, but in very 
different proportions: in France the Celts had swallowed up the rest, but in 
England the oppressed Northerners fought on and won predominance. Only 
thus can we learn to understand the otherwise unintelligible stubbornness 


® Medieval History, pp. 585 ff. 
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with which the English and French have fought each other for 600 years, 
seemingly for a whim only, but in reality because two similar stocks had 
moved in opposite directions. At the end of the Middle Ages it looked as if 
it were the English who would not let the French alone, but it looks so, only 
when one forgets that the French in the eleventh century took England, 
uprooted its ancient aristocracy, imposed French rule and, so far as pos- 
sible, French speech and the French point of view. From that deed of 
violence springs the whole struggle, not because the English wanted to 
conquer France, but because they wanted to throw off and break the French 
yoke, while their French rulers wanted to perpetuate that yoke by becoming 
the sole rulers on both sides the Channel. The English fought the French 
rule at home, because they hated it, but the so-called English kings and 
barons waged war in France because they loved France and hoped to hold 
down their English subjects with French aid. In the long war between the 
French and English royal houses, there is nothing truly English except the 
money it cost, and the victory of the French kings was a triumph for the 
English, although they to this day, with a foreign royal house, a Norman- 
French nobility and Latin learning have a hard time keeping their mother 
tongue and defending their freedom. If now we consider how much that 
mother tongue and that freedom have been and have done and still do at the 
present time, we see that the struggle between English and French in the 
Middle Ages would be of universal historical importance on account of 
England alone, but the struggle made France too a major power, the world- 
historical influence of which is just as certain. ... In the thirteenth 
eentury London and Paris grew to be the two capitals of the world and 
they have never ceased to be that, though one rightly misses in the one an 
eye for what is great, and in the other a taste for what is beautiful. That 
so many people take Paris for a perfect capital is due . . . chiefly to the 
stultification of the spirit which always takes place where Latin triumphs. 


In this section Grundtvig has some interesting observations on sea- 
power vs. land-power which I have no space to quote. In sum, his 
doctrine is that sea-power makes for freedom, land-power for 
tyranny. 

As I have already said, Grundtvig did not write the third or 
modern volume of his universal history, but it is clear that he 
looked upon the Reformation as another manifestation of the 
Northern fighting spirit, the cause for which Luther and his fellow 
reformers fought being the good old cause of Christianity. He 
nowhere says that the scientific cause, or fight for truth, was spe- 
cifically Northern. No doubt he would explain the Northern par- 
ticipation in it in terms of causes and fighting, but southern partici- 
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pation in terms of individual curiosity, a Greek heritage. The 
Renaissance and neo-classicism, as we have seen, he regarded as an 
attempt to bring back the yoke of Rome, and he rejoiced at the 
overthrow of the so-called enlightenment in his own day. He looked 
to the future with confidence, believing or at any rate hoping that 
there would come a revival of the old Northern fighting spirit. 
Since however our civilization was now in its old age, this fighting 
spirit, he thought, would take an intellectual, reflective form. Let 
me conclude with a passage from the Mythology:” 

Behold Hercules and Cerberus standing side by side, in the shape of 
William Shakspere and Ben Jonson; they can teach us what the Roman 
spirit has tortured to death, and what the Northern spirit can do, when it 
breaks the Roman chains. Yes, it is a universal historical fact that the 
only works in the literature of the last 500 years that can stand comparison 
with the masterpieces of the Greeks are the creative, seminal works of 
Shakspere. And how did he come to be, that Shakspere, that new Hercules, 

. dragging Cerberus along in his chains? Was it by imitating Seneca, 
or by studying Aristotle and Horace and the learned commentators? No. 
He had small Latin and less Greek, says Cerberus, with a sigh, and so does 
John Bull. What made him the godlike poet of modern times was clearly 
the Northern fighting spirit alone; it moved him to run away from school 
before the spirit was flogged out of him, and made him prophesy the North- 
ern Greek uprising against the Roman Turks, an uprising which has not yet 
taken place, but which, I am sure, our offspring shall reap the fruits of. 
I do not mean to say that Shakspere stands alone in England. . . . I men- 
tion him as the chief figure, that the reader by him may see, it was not 
classical education that exalted English literature, any more than it was the 
flood of Latin words that exalted the English language, but that everywhere 
it is the genuine Northern strength of spirit, which, with more or less 
suecess, strives to break through the Roman wall. 


Johns Hopkins University 
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THE THEORY OF IMMORTALITY IN MARSILIO FICINO 


By Paut Oskar KRISTELLER 


In the philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, the leader of Renaissance 
Platonism (1433-1499), the doctrine of immortality occupies an 
especially important place. A possible way of dealing with it 
would be to consider one by one the numerous arguments which 
Ficino uses to prove the thesis of immortality, examining their 
content and their logical force and also trying to determine to what 
extent he modified and enlarged in each case the conceptions and 
arguments of earlier philosophers. In doing so, we certainly 
should make some contribution to the history of the problem, but 
the most significant aspects of Ficino’s approach to the question 
would hardly thereby become apparent. Our intention is rather 
to interpret this part of Ficino’s philosophy in a different way. 
The doctrine of immortality as such was, of course, an element in a 
long tradition, and Plato, Plotinus and St. Augustine had already 
made it the subject of separate treatises, to mention only those 
philosophers whom Ficino certainly knew and utilized. The new 
and distinctive feature in Ficino is that he devoted to the problem 
of immortality his most important and most extensive work, with 
the sub-title De immortalitate animorum; in other words, that he 
gave to his main work, explicitly dedicated to the task of expressing 
his whole philosophical doctrine, at least the external form of a 
Summa on the immortality of souls, and in it subordinated all other 
problems and doctrines to that of immortality. The question thus 
arises why the topic of the immortality of the soul, which occurs so 
frequently in the history of philosophy as one among many meta- 
physical problems, became for Ficino the central and organizing 
one, and why it plays in his system a more dominating role than in 
the thought of any other thinker before or after him. This ques- 
tion, at least in this form, has never been raised by his interpreters ; 
but the answer given to it seems to be decisive for any real under- 
standing of his philosophy. It is our intention to attempt an an- 
swer to this question. For this purpose, we must inquire first of 
all how the concept of immortality as such is connected with the 
basic premises of Ficino’s philosophy. Many of his separate argu- 
ments used for the demonstration of the thesis we shall omit as be- 
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ing of a secondary character, and shall concentrate on a few closely 
interrelated arguments which are based on Ficino’s most char- 
acteristic metaphysical conceptions. 

The processes of human thought and consciousness have been 
attributed in all ages, and probably among almost all peoples, to a 
‘*soul.’’? The soul was itself originally conceived to be a corporeal 
or body-like entity, as many myths and symbols testify. This 
primitive conception of the soul was accepted and developed by the 
earliest Greek philosophers ; Plato finally made of it a precise meta- 
physical concept, defining the soul as a ‘‘substance,”’ 7.e., as an 
entity existing in itself. This Platonic concept of soul was to 
dominate the entire subsequent tradition down to Kant. The quite 
different doctrine of Aristotle, who defined the ‘‘soul’’ as the form 
of the body and attributed only to the reason, the active part of the 
mind, an existence independent of the body, had some modifying 
effect, but did not really supplant Plato’s conception. Ficino’s 
doctrine of the soul is especially dependent on the philosophical 
tradition; he frequently uses Aristotle’s reasonings, and, particu- 
larly in his polemic against Averroism, he clearly insists that, since 
the soul is the form of the body, it cannot be considered as lacking 
all individual existence (cf. 330 ff.).". But on the whole his tendency 
is rather to adopt the Platonic concept, without explicitly discus- 
sing the relation between the two different definitions. Thus he 
says, for instance, that the soul ‘‘subsists by itself’’ (84 b) and that 
it is ‘‘an individual existing in itself’’ (120). ‘‘ Moreover, from 
the very fact that we form really simple concepts and conceive true 
simplicity, the Platonists conclude that that which carries on this 
process in us is not composed of the intellect and its corporeal 
instrument nor of the soul and the body, but exists as a simple and 
unique mind’’ (214). 

The soul, it is true, needs the codperation of the body for part 
of its activity, e.g., for sensation; but in other functions, especially 
in pure thought, it seems to be quite independent of the body and to 
lift itself above all spatial objects. Thus the soul is not only an 
independent substance, existing in itself; if two kinds of objects 
are distinguished, corporeal or sensible and incorporeal or intelli- 
gible, the soul must be placed among the incorporeal substances. 

1 The numbers in parentheses always refer to the pages of Marsilii Ficini Opera 
Omnia, Basileae, 1561 and 1576. 
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This point, already clearly asserted by Plato, had become part of 
the whole later tradition, from which Ficino could take it directly. 
Thus he says that when the soul truly knows itself, ‘‘it will assert 
that it is entirely incorporeal’’ (159). And elsewhere he arrives 
at the conclusion that the soul is a substance, but not a body (165). 
But it is not necessary to quote further examples, because three 
books, 6 to 8, of the Theologia Platonica are dedicated to the task 
of demonstrating that in its three functions, 7.e., the vegetative, the 
sensitive and the intellectual, the soul is not a body and is not sub- 
ject to the modifications of the body (162 ff., 173 ff., 182 ff.). 

Since the soul is thus a substance existing in itself, and since, 
further, the universe is to be taken as a hierarchy of existing things, 
it is easy to assign to the soul a determinate place and rank in this 
hierarchical order. This doctrine, not yet developed in Plato, was 
first clearly elaborated by Plotinus, and under the influence of Neo- 
platonic tradition it occurs also in Ficino. In the first book of the 
Theologia Platonica, where he presents the external scheme of his 
metaphysics, the soul appears in the series of the five basic sub- 
stances, and is called the ‘‘third essence,’’ since it follows God and 
the Angel and is, on the other hand, superior in perfection to 
Quality and Body (81a ff. and 115 ff.). According to this doctrine, 
it is the lowest in the series of spiritual beings and thus the imme- 
diate neighbor of the corporeal world, of which Quality has already 
been considered a part (221 ff., 119 ff.). 

Thus Ficino took from the tradition the conception of the soul 
as an incorporeal substance, occupying a certain place in the world- 
hierarchy. However, he was neither perfectly free nor entirely 
dependent in respect to this tradition: he did not simply accept it, 
but tried to demonstrate the doctrine by partially new arguments. 
On the other hand, these arguments alone would not be sufficient 
to restate and establish the concept of soul, if they were not at least 
directed by the traditional assumptions. This concept of the soul 
as an object existing in itself is, however, of utmost importance for 
the development of metaphysics, because with its help it became 
possible to consider all facts of consciousness and all internal atti- 
tudes as the qualities of a substantially existing soul. This also 
affects the basic conception in Ficino’s metaphysics, viz., that of 
the internal experience of a spiritual ascent from the external 
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world to higher acts of contemplation.? The very formulation of 
the idea of the soul, according to Ficino, involves such a substan- 
tialization, since the mere transcending of the corporeal world by 
the internal ascent of consciousness explains and establishes, as 
it were empirically, the incorporeal existence and perfection of the 
soul. ‘‘If our soul is superior to the world by its knowledge, it will 
be also superior by its life. Through its power, which is separable 
from the body, it can be detached from the body by action, and can 
transcend the world itself by the force of a so-called ‘overworldly’ 
life’’ (318). ‘‘You must question the pious mind, but only by pre- 
senting to it the soul as pure as you received it, not enslaved to the 
body, not soiled with the taint of vices. The mind then will answer 
that the soul is not only incorporeal, but divine. A great thing 
thou art, O soul! when small things do not fill thee; the very best 
when evils do not satisfy thee; beautiful when thou dislikest the 
ugly; eternal, when thou despisest temporal things’’ (158). The 
way towards knowledge of the incorporeal is to ‘‘make oneself in- 
corporeal, i.e., to separate the mind from movement, sensation, 
passion, corporeal phantasy. So it will become clear by experi- 
ence . .. what a pure soul is, 7.e., Reason living with itself and 
circulating round the very light of truth’’ (159; cf. 610 and 380). 

After the mere fact of its existence has been stated, the concept 
of soul receives a further determination from the principle of 
affinity. There is an old and persistent tendency in the human 
mind to reduce every kind of causality or relation between two 
objects to some equivalence or similarity in their attributes. The 
assertion that love is based on a similarity between the lover and 
his beloved object has a certain importance with Ficino, and so has 
the principle of the similarity between the knower and the known, 
which had enjoyed since Empedocles an outstanding place in the 
philosophical tradition. But when the soul is taken to be a self- 
existing substance, such affinity means a metaphysical similarity 
between what knows and what is known. The objects of pure 
thought are intelligible entities, i.c., God and the Ideas. The ap- 
plication of the principle of affinity to pure thought thus implies 
a metaphysical affinity between the soul and intelligible entities, 
and it can hence be argued: The soul in its pure thought thinks in- 

2 For a more adequate analysis of the conception of “internal experience” I must 
refer to a more extensive study of Ficino’s philosophy which I hope to publish soon. 
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telligible entities; it must have an affinity with its objects; hence 
the soul is itself an intelligible and incorporeal entity. The mind 
is ‘‘outside of and above all corporeal things. Otherwise it could 
not distinguish them from incorporeal things, and conversely”’ 
(195). The intellect ‘‘separates corporeal forms from the pas- 
sions of matter, the entirely incorporeal forms from the corporeal 
ones, as it is itself separated from the passions of matter and from 
the conditions of a corporeal form’’ (679). ‘‘We admit that the 
intellect thinks many incorporeal things. ... As we cannot perceive 
invisible things with the use of our sight, so we cannot think in- 
corporeal things with the use of a corporeal instrument, or seek, 
inquire, find and conserve things separated from matter, space 
and time with the use of a nature bound to body, place and time’’ 
(627). ‘‘If the thinking intellect and the intellectual species, or 
the concept indicated by this species, become one thing, and if that 
species or concept as such is separated from space, time and the 
other passions of matter, the intellect, therefore, will also be in 
that act separated from them. This act is peculiar to the intellect 
itself. The peculiar act follows the peculiar essence and con- 
versely. Hence, the intellect will be separated from any contact 
with matter not only through its peculiar act, but also through its 
peculiar essence’’ (239). 

The immateriality of soul and intellect is thus again confirmed 
and demonstrated with the help of the principle of affinity; and in 
a similar way also certain other attributes of the soul, such as sim- 
plicity and individuality, are inferred from the objects of pure 
knowledge. ‘‘That the soul is simple and individual results from 
the fact that it comprehends simple and individual things’’ (194).° 
‘Tf (the intellect) attains the highest form of perfection, it does so 
through the greatest affinity to it. Thus, the intellect is not only 
more perfect than sensation, but almost the most perfect thing 
after perfection itself’’ (679). 

But the most important of all the metaphysical attributes of the 
soul is immortality; to demonstrate it, Ficino frequently again 
uses the principle of affinity. If the intelligible entities which form 
the objects of pure thought are eternal and immutable, the soul 
which conceives them must be likewise eternal and immortal in its 
essence. ‘‘The soul neither derives its origin from matter nor is 


Cf. also Op., 193. 
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it mortal. For it executes by itself the work of thinking, in which 
it leaves matter completely and ascends to the incorporeal and 
eternal Reasons’’ (184). ‘‘The intellect is eternal since it unites 
itself with the eternal Reasons and is perfected by them. If the 
intellect receives these Reasons, and if that which receives is 
always in proportion to what is received, the intellect must have 
congruence with these Reasons. They have neither beginning nor 
end’’ (240). ‘*The soul of man will always exist because it strives 
towards eternal things’’ (391).* 

This argument from affinity, which had already been empha- 
sized by Plato in the Phaedo, is in Ficino one of the pillars of the 
whole theory of immortality. It occurs not only in several pas- 
sages of the Theologia Platonica, either in its immediate form, in 
a changed form, or as an element of more complicated reasoning; 
it constitutes the leading idea for certain continuous sectious of 
the exposition, e.g., the eighth and following books of the Theo- 
logia. In the short epilogue which Ficino added to Plotinus’ book 
on immortality, it is listed as the second among four arguments: 
‘because (the soul) frequently conceives many things separated 
from corporeal objects, either reaching these things which are 
separated by themselves or separating these things itself’’ (1754; 
cf. 908). The importance of this argument can be easily under- 
stood if we remember how closely it is connected with the very con- 
cept of the soul itself. But we must emphasize that it rests, at 
least indirectly, upon the evidence of internal experience. For the 
eternity of the soul is doubtless derived from the eternity of the 
objects of knowledge; but the existence and immutability of these 
intelligible objects receives its certainty from experienced actu- 
ality of the internal ascent of consciousness. 

After having considered the abstract concept of soul and the 
formal function of pure thought, we must now examine the con- 
crete experience of inner consciousness and its speculative devel- 
opment in Ficino’s theory of the soul. For this purpose we must 
emphasize a few basic elements of internal experience. Internal 
experience, the concrete basis of Ficino’s metaphysics, consists in 
a continuous ‘‘ascent’’ of consciousness, which, driven by a pro- 
found inquietude, leaves the field of external activity and lifts 
itself to higher and higher degrees of contemplation, by which the 
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* Cf. also Op., 373. 
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higher ‘‘intelligible’’ fields of being are opened to it. This process 
finds its end and last achievement in the supreme act of contempla- 
tion, in which consciousness reaches an immediate intuition of God. 
This highest act of contemplation, being the most perfect among 
all possible acts of man, is also the starting point for a philosophi- 
eal interpretation of human existence as a whole, in so far as that 
act itself is considered as the final goal of life, and since in relation 
to it all other kinds of knowledge and action appear as mere pre- 
paratory degrees. ‘‘It is our goal to see God through the intellect 
and to enjoy the seen God through the will’’ (307). But the final 
goal, in which the meaning of the whole of human existence is 
represented, is reached, as experience teaches, only by a few per- 
sons and even by them only for a short time. ‘‘The soul, included 
in the dark dwelling of this body, never, or rarely, and for a 
moment only, relaxes all inferior forces. Therefore, that admira- 
ble work is not achieved in this body, and is hardly ever tasted by 
anyone’’ (306). ‘‘But in this great joy we participate, ah, we 
miserable beings, hardly and seldom on earth. Now our sick minds 
perceive only a weak and momentary shadow of it, because their 
natural taste is too much infected by the bitter humor of this body, 
oh grief! Thus that celestial healthy flavor is either not tasted, or 
sometimes offends, or is vaguely and for a short time enjoyed. 
Some among us taste it sometimes more strongly and longer, 2.e., 
those who more definitely take away the dirt and filth of the body 
from the nature of the mind by moral effort and by contempla- 
tion; yet quite a few are those whom the righteous Jupiter loves or 
whom ardent virtue lifted to the heavens’’ (712; cf. Vergil, Aen., 
6, 129 f.). 

As, then, the immediate knowledge of God is seldom or never 
really accomplished during the earthly life, it is easy to place its 
real and definite achievement in a future life beyond, and to con- 
sider the highest act of contemplation achieved in this present 
world not only as the perfection of human knowledge, but also as 
the foreshadowing of a higher intuition and existence. We must 
now follow this conception in its particular details. 

The conception of a survival of the soul after death arises from 
a religious need which has found more or less explicit expression 
among almost all races. This conception is the basis for the philo- 
sophical doctrine of immortality, which has always played so im- 
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portant a réle in the Platonic and Christian tradition. If Ficino 
asserts the immortality of the soul and attributes to the individual 
a concrete existence after death, this simply results from the tra- 
dition which he follows. At most, the unique position which this 
doctrine occupies in his system needs special explanation, as we 
have noted. But the real interest in his doctrine of immortality 
does not lie in the purely abstract concept of the eternal existence 
of the soul, as expressed in the argument from affinity. It is im- 
portant to fill in this existence with the concrete content of a defi- 
nite kind of life; and even if this future life is conceived to be as 
perfect as possible and superior to all earthly existence, it will 
necessarily be conceived according to the analogy of certain 
earthly experiences, as these are for us the only source of concrete 
concepts. Since for Ficino, as for Plato, the pure contemplation 
or knowledge of God represents the highest activity of the human 
soul, to be consistent he must consider the knowledge of God and 
the enjoyment connected with it as the real content of the future 
life. And if this future contemplation is to be conceived as per- 
fect, it must be conceived according to the analogy of the highest 
contemplative act, i.e., it must possess all its positive qualities while 
it remains free from all its limitations. It must no longer be re- 
served to a few persons and limited to a passing moment, but it 
must be communicated to as large a number of souls as possible as 
a permanent, eternal possession. Conversely, the highest act of 
contemplation, accessible to men only for a moment during this 
life, must be considered as an image or anticipation of the future 
life. ‘*The quality of the state of the pure soul after death does 
not escape the attention (of the philosophers). It will be such as 
they experience at any time in the highest peak of contemplation, 
i.e., calm and serene and filled with the forms of the Ideas as with 
rays of the stars and shining from the splendor of the divine sun’”’ 
(383). ‘*(The soul) could never imagine that these (separated 
Reasons) exist in the order of things, if it could not for a short 
time at least chase the clouds of sensible images from its sight. 
But soon the clouds gather again because of the nature of this 
earthly region and because of habit, and hinder the clearness of 
celestial things. But from that sudden abstraction metaphysicians 
conclude that the intellect thinks sometimes without sensible 
images. And thus it results that it can live and think clearly with- 
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out the body’’ (715). ‘‘The odor of such a life is perceived by a 
mind separated so far as possible; its flavor is tasted by one 
entirely separated’’ (409; cf. 407 ff.). 

But the earthly and the future contemplation not only have a 
kind of analogy with each other; the internal ascent of conscious- 
ness is considered as an immediate preparation for future exis- 
tence. Thus death is no longer an interruption of life, but a phase 
in a continuous passage from a less perfect to a more perfect de- 
gree of existence and knowledge; and the present and the future 
life are almost united in a unique, gradual progression of the soul. 
‘‘What grows, can be at some time entirely perfected, and it is evi- 
dent that when it has reached this perfection, that by which it 
grew, also has grown. Thus the abstraction of the soul from the 
body, which increases with the increasing intensity of speculation, 
will not be perfected until the latter is perfected. Intensity of 
speculation will be perfected when, apart from all other things, 
only the First Goodness and Truth is loved and thought with great 
ardor of mind. Then only will abstraction be perfected; and the 
end of this abstraction which separates us from mortal things will 
not be separation from life, but arrival at the first life. For things 
which are connected with each other on the way, are also connected 
at the goal. Thus, the same port receives the soul which flees from 
the body, as receives the speculating soul’’ (233). ‘‘If the farther 
the mind goes from corporeal things, the higher it raises itself to 
the contemplation of spiritual things, and if the highest goal which 
thought can reach is God’s substance, the mind can then receive 
the divine substance only when it is entirely free from the mortal 
senses. Thus, the soul, as freed and pure it leaves the bonds of 
this body, becomes in a certain sense God’’ (306). The soul 
‘*judges how much better is the eternal life, freed from the mortal 
body, than the present life or privation of life; and it desires a free 
and eternal life. But it could not judge and desire in this way, if 
it had not already experienced in itself such a life. If a free life 
is very different from a servile one, and if even the soul bound to 
the body can experience and exercise it, how much more can the 
soul which is free from the body achieve it’’ (385). 

In the quoted passages still another element is contained which 
corresponds to a basic fact of internal experience: contemplative 
knowledge is always connected with an internal overcoming of 
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external things, 7.e., with a separation of the soul from the body. 
Since death is nothing but a complete and definite separation of 
soul and body, according to a formula already expressed in Plato’s 
Phaedo, we can consider the contemplative or philosophical life as 
a preparation or exercise for death. ‘‘What else do we do by 
moral philosophy than separate the soul from the passions of the 
body? What else by speculative philosophy than divide the reason 
from the senses? All this effort of philosophy, as Plato says, is a 
meditation on death. For death is the liberation of the soul from 
the body’’ (383). So far as the contemplative separation of the 
soul is, so to speak, completed by death, a slight change of thought 
brings a new argument for immortality. For if the soul during its 
earthly life is able to free itself from the body, to overcome its 
influence, and to ascend thus to a higher knowledge, the complete 
separation of the soul by death will involve a more perfect knowl- 
edge, and this requires the future existence and immortality of the 
soul as a necessary condition. ‘‘Since to the mind nothing is more 
desirable than truth, and since truth is reached by a separation 
from mortal things, nothing is more natural or familiar to the 
mind, as such, than to separate itself from mortal things. But 
from that which is most natural cannot result a lessening but only 
an increase of life. Thus, the mind will live most fully at the time 
when it has left this life’’ (186). ‘‘The more the mind is plunged 
into this body, the more deficient it is. And the farther it leaves 
the body, the more perfect it is. Thus the mind will be most per- 
fect when it leaves this body entirely. But that which gives highest 
perfection, cannot give destruction, but rather life so complete as 
to be eternal. For by what change can the soul ever perish, if it 
does not perish in leaving the body, which is for it the greatest 
change ?’’ (203 f., cf. 476). Ficino gives great importance to this 
argument, mentioning it first in his short epilogue to Plotinus: 
‘*First, because the soul can dominate transitory things and resist 
corporeal impulses’’ (1754). It occurs several times in the Theo- 
logia Platonica (cf. 185 f. and 203 ff.), and it cannot be denied that 
it is closely connected with what he conceives as the basic facts of 
internal experience. But Ficino uses it only occasionally, and it is 
not developed into a clear conceptual form, as it had not been in 
Plato. 

But the conception of death and a future life, and the whole 
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theory of immortality, receive their definite conceptual form only 
with the complete substantialization of internal experience through 
the concept of ‘‘natural appetite.’’®’ The appetitus naturalis for 
Ficino is a general ontological concept which has a particular 
application to the human soul and its immortality. We must now 
understand how this ontological doctrine is applicable to human 
consciousness, starting from subjective experience and the concept 
of soul. We have only to begin with the facts of internal experi- 
ence. For the highest act of contemplation, which has God himself 
for its object, constitutes, as we have seen, the real goal of human 
consciousness, a goal in which the original unrest finds satisfac- 
tion, and in relation to which all other thoughts and actions of man 
appear as more or less distant degrees of preparation. When the 
human soul is conceived as the substantial basis for all acts of 
consciousness, it is easy to attribute to it a natural appetite as an 
objective quality, i.e., as a desire, based on its essence, for God and 
for divine things. This doctrine, which must thus be interpreted 
as an objectification of the basic experience of the internal striving 
which precedes the highest act of the soul, is very frequently and 
emphatically asserted by Ficino. ‘‘Goal and end of the mind is 
Truth and Goodness itself, i.e., God. Thereto it moves like fire, 
with an essential instinct’’ (99). ‘‘The whole attempt of our soul 
is to become God. This attempt is as natural to man as that of 
flying is to the birds. For it is inherent in all men, everywhere and 
always; therefore, it does not follow the accidental quality of some 
man, but the nature of the species itself’’ (8305). ‘‘As we wish to 
see the cause of every known effect, and as our intellect recognizes 
universal being, consequently we strive to know the cause of being 
itself, which is God. And we have not reached the ultimate goal 
until the whole natural desire has come to rest. Therefore, the 
final human goal consists only in the knowledge or possession of 
God, which satisfies natural appetite’’ (307). ‘‘The souls of men, 
by a common and natural instinct, continuously search the heavens 
and beyond them for the King of Heaven by whom they have been 
created’’ (753; cf. 677 f.). 

But natural appetite is based immediately upon an objective 
quality of the striving substance, and thus makes possible a retro- 

° Cf. my article “La teoria dell’appetito naturale in Marsilio Fineino,” Giornale 
Critico della filosofia italiana, 1937, p. 234 ff. 
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active conclusion about its nature and essence. ‘‘Forces proceed 
from Natures, and Natures are revealed by Forces’’ (715). Conse- 
quently, we must suppose an objective affinity between the striving 
substance and its goal, and this is a new argument for the incorpo- 
reality and eternity of the soul. ‘‘A natural movement, being di- 
rected to some goal, is destined to this goal rather than to another 
by no other reason than some disposition of its nature by which 
it is congruent with one goal rather than with another; and because 
of the congruence it loves it, . . . as the air, being congruent by its 
lightness with the coneavity of the fire, strives and is moved to it 
by this same quality’’ (305). According to the same principle that 
‘‘natural tendencies are based on respective natures,’’ in another 
passage the soul, which has a natural desire towards the eternal, is 
assigned an eternal nature (219). Thus we return indirectly from 
the concept of natural appetite to the principle of affinity and to 
the abstract qualities of the soul. But this consideration has little 
importance for Ficino’s theory of the soul as a whole. 

Sesides the concept of natural desire, we have to consider 
another similar formula which also resulted immediately from the 
substantialization of contemplative consciousness. As the internal 
inquietude of the soul is from the beginning directed towards God 
as its goal, and as we can call religion any kind of relation with 
God, there results the proposition that religion is ‘‘natural’’ to 
man. ‘‘The worship of God is as natural to man as neighing to the 
horse and barking to the dog’’ (319 f.). ‘‘When I say religion, I 
mean the instinct common and natural to all peoples by which a 
Providence is everywhere and always conceived and worshiped as 
queen of the world’’ (320). ‘‘Among ail peoples, in all times, it is 
natural to worship God, although not with the same rites and 
methods’’ (324). Religion ‘‘is more common and more constant 
than all things, and thus it is more natural than all things’’ (474). 

sut religion is natural to man because it is based on the essence of 

man; and this conception, closely bound up, once more, with the 
argument from internal experience, is made the basis for the the- 
ory of natural religion which Ficino develops at some length. 

This objective interpretation of internal consciousness, ex- 
pressed first in the theory of natural appetite, leads to further 
ontological consequences. For since this natural tendency origi- 
nates in the essence of the soul, and since the soul, according to the 
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theological tradition, has been immediately created by God, God 
himself must be considered the author of that natural instinct; and 
thus this instinct, aside from its concrete internal nature, acquires 
a connection with the objective structure of the universe. ‘‘For 
who implanted in our souls this (tendency towards God) but God 
himself after whom we seek? As he is the unique author of all 
species, he implants in them their peculiar appetite. For from the 
first cause of things, as the highest good and goal of desire, are 
derived all natural desires’’ (305). ‘‘Men search God’s form so 
that this appetite is given by God’’ (306). ‘‘This will be shown to 
us by natural appetite, which draws us towards the infinite, and 
thus can only be implanted and moved by the infinite itself’’ (413). 
But as the immediate knowledge of God constitutes the real goal 
of human life, and as the soul must have been created by God for 
a definite end and task, this knowledge is explicitly considered as 
the goal of creation and thus as the real cause of man’s existence. 
So we read at the end of the Theologia Platonica that privation of 
the vision of the divine is the greatest punishment for the damned 
‘‘hbeecause God is the goal for which we are born and for whose sake 
we all desire and do all things’’ (422). And the same thought is 
brought out in the book De Christiana religione: ‘‘But human 
minds had to be resurrected at some time in order that they might 
not have been created by God in vain, since they were created by 
him with the task of reaching him’”’ (20). And in the commentary 
on St. Paul: ‘‘That the enjoyment of God is the end of the human 
mind, we can easily conclude from the fact that all desire this by 
nature and do not come to rest anywhere else’’ (430). The im- 
mediate knowledge of God is thus not only the goal to which con- 
sciousness tends in its internal ascent, but this goal is given to it 
by God together with its existence, and, ontologically speaking, 
constitutes the very cause and end of human existence. Thus, the 
‘*destiny of man,’’ first experienced only as a spiritual task, enters 
into a large metaphysical perspective. 

From these objective attributes of consciousness results a 
series of important new arguments for the immortality of the soul. 
The first and most remarkable among them is based immediately 
on the central concept of natural desire (we may call it, for short, 
the ‘‘appetite argument’’). There is a general ontological princi- 
ple that nothing in nature is superfluous or in vain, a principle 
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which is connected with the postulate of a perfect world-order 
created by God. This principle can be applied to the natural appe- 
tite, since this appetite is considered as an objective attribute of 
the desiring substance ; and thus we can say in general that a natu- 
ral desire cannot be useless and must therefore at some time really 
reach its goal. ‘‘The natural appetite of every species directed 
by universal nature cannot be entirely vain’’ (411).° ‘‘Every 
natural movement can reach its goal at some time, and every 
preparation related by nature to a form, can acquire that form at 
some time’’ (618 f.). Good itself ‘‘constitutes in the movements 
of nature a similar rule and faculty of inclination and consumma- 
tion’’ (916). Applying this rule to the natural movement of the 
soul towards God, there follows immediately the immortality of the 
soul. For since the striving of the soul towards God cannot be 
rain, but must at some time reach its goal, and since, during 
earthly life, this happens never or only for a moment and im- 
perfectly, it must be realized in a future life, and thus a survival 
of the soul after death is necessary. ‘‘As the ascent of fire has a 
certain goal which it can reach, i.e., its rest in its own sphere, so 
the ascent of our mind continuously directed towards God has its 
definite goal which it reaches at some time; and this goal is nothing 
else than rest in God, which the soul will not reach before it de- 
parts from here’’ (231 f.). ‘‘A natural movement directed 
towards a goal... loves it because of congruence, and for the 
same reason it is capable of reaching what it loves, as the air which 
is congruent by its lightness with the concavity of the fire, strives 
and moves by the same quality towards it. Thus human striving 
towards God can be fulfilled at some time’’ (305). ‘‘Man alone is 
a foreigner in these earthly regions and cannot find rest in his 
voyage, as he desires the celestial fatherland which we all seek. 
If the things inferior to us find rest at some time when they have 
reached their natural condition and fatherland, we also must be 
able . . . to reach it at some time and to rest init. In the present 
life it is not given to us’’ (315 f.). ‘*As the natural appetite 
toward God given us by God cannot be vain, in order that the 
highest Reason which makes nothing in vain may not have given it 
to us in vain, human minds must be eternal in order to arrive 

® This is one of the many and diverse historical applications of the Aristotelian 
principle, “Nature makes nothing in vain” (Pol., 1253a, 1256b). 
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eventually at the eternal and divine good which they desire by 
nature’’ (753). ‘‘Because God does not move in vain and the com- 
mon and continuous instinct of the mind must not be entirely vain, 
consequently faith, hope, charity strongly persist and finally reach 
their goal’’ (469; cf. 305 ff. and 678 ff.). 

As we have seen, religion is natural to man, so far as we under- 
stand it as an original relation to God, and this conception of 
natural religion is closely connected with that of the natural desire 
for God. Thus, from the thesis of the ‘‘naturalness’’ of religion 
results a similar argument for immortality, when we consider the 
real union with God as the goal of all worship of God. ‘‘ Among 
all peoples, at all times, God is worshiped because it is natural, 
although not with equal rites and methods. Speech, being natural, 
reaches its end, i.e., to explain one’s will to another person. 
Drinking reaches its goal, i.e., to replace the humour of the body. 
There is no reason why religion should not reach its end. Its end 
is to enjoy God, its desire to enjoy Him for ever’’ (324). This 
argument receives still another modification in so far as the fact 
of future life is considered to be the content of religious conviction. 
Here we derive the objective truth of this belief from its uni- 
versality and ‘‘naturality.”” Man ‘‘is most perfect through re- 
ligion. If religion were void, he would be most imperfect through 
it... . But he cannot in respect to the same part of his nature 
suffer such contradictory things as to be most perfect and most im- 
perfect through it. Religion thus is true. . . . Thus it is true that 
there will be another life, since the most natural judgment of the 
most perfect species of animals must be true’’ (320). 

Ficino also applies this last argument to the concept of natural 
appetite itself, not only deriving the fact of immortality as an 
objective necessity from the desire for God, but attributing to the 
soul a natural desire for immortality, and proving the certainty 
and truth of this desire by formal criteria. ‘‘Although some 
people disbelieve in (immortality), the majority of them believe. 
And this kind of hope cannot be eradicated at any time from our 
soul, since it is implanted by nature. Those hopes usually are 
rain which originate from the senses by chance or habit, which is 
not the case with the belief in immortality. . . . Thus the hope for 
immortality follows a natural instinct of reason’’ (384). ‘‘The 
will for immortality is natural because it is an immediate act fol- 
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lowing the pure nature of intellect and will. For as soon as eternal 
being is offered to the mind, it is judged desirable without dis- 
cussion, and is desired without previous reflection. . . . And as we 
by nature always detest the eternal privation of life, so by nature 
we like eternal life. But the Artist of nature made knowledge 
proportional to essence, appetite to knowledge, consummation to 
appetite. . . . Since Being itself is recognized as perpetual by 
human nature, so it is naturally desired as perpetual, in order that 
what is known according to our own intellectual nature, is also 
desired according to it. Moreover, according to the same nature 
we shall reach what we desire. For it is reasonable to attain in 
achieving through the use of the same faculty through which we 
attain in knowing and willing, so that the goal of movement may 
be natural to the same thing to which the movement itself is 
natural. Whoever through knowledge and will attains eternal life, 
finds no reason why he may not attain it through life. . . . More- 
over, since no natural desire is vain, the soul of man will reach 
the eternal being which it naturally desires’’ (313). 

This more reflective consideration, which already presupposes 
the belief in immortality, leads to another argument which may be 
called the ‘‘sacrifice argument.’’ Convinced of survival after 
death, mat ienounces many earthly advantages and pleasures, 
since he is certain to be later rewarded by God. If this belief were 
idle, all these sacrifices would be vain, and man would be frustrated 
by God in respect to the meaning of his whole life. This assump- 
tion cannot be reconciled with the perfection of the world-order, 
and from this consideration results an indirect argument for im- 
mortality. ‘‘Eternity must be granted to a mind which transcends 
time and despises temporal things for the sake of the eternal God. 
Not only do religious people do this, but the impious also. For 
those who are not allured by love for God, are at least frightened 
by fear of Him. And those who are not frightened by fear, are 
at least troubled by surmises [of God’s existence]. Therefore 
many people sacrifice all, and all people at least many, advantages 
of temporal life, for love or surmise or fear of God. God must 
therefore grant eternal things instead of temporal ones. But no 
other animal renounces present goods because of desire for future 
ones. Man is thus more stupid and unhappy than any other ani- 
mal if he enjoys neither present nor future life. And this unhappy 
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stupidity and stupid unhappiness will result from the fact that he 
trusts himself to the wisest and happiest God.’’ But this is not 
possible, and thus man’s hope of immortality is certain (318 f.). 
A similar idea is found in the ‘‘Theological Prayer to God.’’ 
‘From the highest Truth deception must be absent. But Thou 
deceivest us . . . if Thou askest us to abandon temporal things for 
Thy sake and dost not grant us eternal things for the temporal 
ones’’ (666). 

Another argument, which we may call the ‘‘beasts-argument,”’ 
starts from the fact that man is superior to all other animals, and 
this objective perfection of man is based (this is characteristic) on 
his internal relation to God. But the earthly life of man is full 
of care and trouble, and thus unhappier than that of the beasts. 
If the more perfect being must have a happier life, man must in a 
future life surpass the existence of the beasts and reach there that 
felicity which is denied him during the present life. ‘‘Since the 
human race [these are the opening words of the Theologia 
Platonica| because of the inquietude of the soul and the weakness 
of the body and the want of all things, leads on earth a harder 
life than the beasts, no animal would be unhappier than man if 
nature had fixed for him the same end of life as for the other 
animals. But since man, who by the worship of God is closer to 
God, author of beatitude, than all mortal things, cannot be the 
unhappiest among them all, and can become happier only after the 
death of the body, it seems to be necessary that to our souls some 
light should remain when they leave this prison’’ (79; cf. 660). 
And in the preface to the Della religione Cristiana we read: ‘‘If 
the human genus, which can understand the degrees of good and 
evil by the light of intellect, and which can sometimes distinguish 
true felicity from true misery and false felicity, did not expect 
after this shadow of life a true life, no animal born would be more 
miserable than man. For whoever carefully considers the order 
of things in the world, really finds that the destiny and condition 
of man on earth is much harder and more difficult than that of the 
other animals. . . . It is not reasonable that reason, which proves 
us to be more excellent than the irrational animals and more simi- 
lar and closer in seeing and willing to the rational celestial spirits, 
should make us more distant from them than the beasts in our 
condition of life and in our degree of goodness. It is not right 
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that the human genus, which comes through divine worship close 
to God who is the highest felicity, should be forever unhappier than 
the animals which are deprived of such worship and very distant 
from God.’’ Man is thus capable of felicity, ‘‘but not being able 
to reach it in this mortal life, he must be able to enjoy it in the 
eternal life.’’”’ ‘*‘Moreover, as man comes closer than the beasts 
to the happy angels because of his use of reason and contemplation, 
and to God, source of beatitude, by his divine worship, he must at 
some time be much happier in the possession of the desired goal. 
; Now in this body he is much unhappier through the weakness 
of the body, the want of all things, and continuous anxiety of the 
mind. Thus, it is as easy for the celestial and immortal soul... 
to reach felicity . . . when it is free from the body, as it is difficult 

. for it to follow continuously its felicity when it is in the 
earthly body’’ (681 f.). 

The last arguments for immortality, among which that founded 
on the appetite occupies the most important place, constitute a 
unique group and are based on a common conception which we may 
express by a verse of Hoelderlin: ‘‘ Was hier uns fehlt, wird dort 
ein Gott ergaenzen.’’ The great importance which Ficino at- 
tributed to these arguments is clear from the very frequent use 
he makes of them, especially in the Theologia Platonica. This is 
also confirmed by the testimony of the epilogue to Plotinus already 
quoted. There he mentions in his third point the modified argu- 
ment from appetite and that from sacrifice. ‘‘Third, because it 
(the soul) desires by nature eternal things and frequently neglects 
temporal things for the sake of eternal ones’’ (1754). And in the 
fourth and last point he mentions the argument from natural re- 
ligion which is closely connected with the preceding one. ‘‘ Fourth 
because it worships the eternal God for the sake of the eternal life. 
The whole of natural religion is to man a solid basis of im- 
mortality’’ (ibid.). To what extent all these arguments are re- 
lated to that from internal experience we have already tried to 
show. The particular importance of the appetite-argument is 
clear from the fact that large continuous sections, like the 
thirteenth book of the Theologia or the tract De mente, are essen- 
tially based on it. Moreover, it has the advantage of combining 
original concrete meaning and conceptual clarity and of inserting 
the theory of immortality into a comprehensive ontological system. 


? Supplementum Ficinianum, Florence, 1937, vol. I, p. 10 f.; ef. Op. 647. 
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With the help of this analysis we can finally try to answer the 
question raised at the beginning of this article: Why does the 
doctrine of immortality assume in Ficino such a dominating im- 
portance as to determine at least the external form of his main 
work, the Theologia Platonica? We may first take note of a 
historical factor. We know from Ficino’s own utterances that in 
his time the Averroistic and Alexandristic tendencies in Aris- 
totelianism, in its Italian center at the University of Padua, were 
increasing in force and influence, and that he took up the task 
of defending, by means of the Platonic philosophy, the Christian 
dogma threatened by those theories (1537; cf. 655). The most 
important product of this discussion is the long fifteenth book of 
the Theologia, dedicated entirely to the refutation of Averroism. 
It goes without saying that the Averroistic thesis of the unity of 
the intellect denied the immortality of the individual soul; and 
thus in the discussion with Averroism the problem of immortality 
obviously assumed a particular importance. As a matter of fact, 
there broke out in the following century a violent polemic on this 
subject between the still more radical ‘‘ Alexandrist’’ Pomponazzi 
and his opponents; and the Lateran Council of 1512, which ex- 
plicitly took a position against the Averroistic theses, for the first 
time proclaimed the traditional ecclesiastical doctrine of immor- 
tality in dogmatic form. We cannot decide whether the theolo- 
gians of the Council (among whom was Aegidius of Viterbo) were 
directly influenced by Ficino’s work, or were rather brought by 
the nature of the situation to similar conclusions. 

But these historical reasons are after all secondary. If we 
wish to understand the philosophical reason for the preéminence of 
the doctrine of immortality in Ficino’s thought, we have only to 
recur to the appetite-argument and to the basic conceptions under- 
lying it. Above all we must remember that the immediate 
knowledge of God, or the union with God which is achieved for a 
moment in the highest act of contemplation, constitutes for Ficino 
the very end of human existence, so that he evaluates all other 
acts of consciousness only as degrees preparatory to this, and 
defines the essence of man and human existence in relation to it. 
This immediate knowledge of God is achieved during the earthly 
life only in an imperfect way, because it is given to only a few and 
to them for only a short time; thus a satisfactory realization of 
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it can be achieved, if at all, only in a future life. The question 
whether the soul survives or not after the death of the body is thus 
equivalent to the question whether human life as a whole has a 
meaning or is, metaphysically speaking, without meaning. For if 
the soul is immortal, then man is assured of achieving the goal to 
which human life in all its activities is more or less consciously di- 
rected. But if the soul perishes with the body, the internal striv- 
ing of human consciousness is hopeless; and Ficino’s whole inter- 
pretation of human existence becomes questionable. The whole 
scheme of metaphysical conceptions derived from internal ex- 
perience and its speculative interpretation, thus stands or falls 
with the postulate of immortality, which it demands from the 
beginning as a necessary complement. Thus we can assert that 
the argument from appetite is not merely one among many argu- 
ments designed to give an abstract justification to a belief of im- 
mortality already taken for granted, but that it reveals the philo- 
sophical root of Ficino’s theory of immortality, making clear its 
premises and the reason for its central importance. Conversely, 
it becomes clear that the immortality of the soul, which presents 
itself at first glance as a derived speculative thesis, is in its mean- 
ing and importance clearly related to the concrete fundamentals of 
Ficino’s thought. 

From this point of view we can resolve still another important 
problem in Ficino’s metaphysics. With Ficino, the concepts of 
soul and of God, or the theses of the existence of God and of the 
immortality of the soul, are often so closely connected that they 
seem to constitute almost the same thought. This particular con- 
nection, already expressed in the double title of his main work 
(Theologia Platonica de immortalitate animorum) is frequently 
emphasized also in the course of the exposition. In the preface 
to the Theologia we are told that every reader of Plato can from 
the outset derive two things in particular from his works, ‘‘a 
pious worship of the known God and the divinity of souls’’ (78). 
In a similar way Ficino says in the seventeenth book of the 
Theologia that Plato expressed only a few doctrines as to divine 
things in his own name, viz. ‘‘that God cares for human concerns 
and bestows on the immortal soul rewards and punishments for its 
deeds’’ (394). A short philosophical introduction ends with the 
following words: ‘‘ We must first recognize our soul, through which 
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like a mirror we can happily contemplate the revered face of our 
father’’ (886). And in the summary of the tenth book of Plato’s 
Laws, Ficino concludes directly from the fact of natural religion 
that ‘‘it is necessary that the divine beings worshiped by religion 
should exist, and that souls should survive their bodies, which is 
the main foundation of religion’’ (1516). This particular connec- 
tion between immortality and the existence of God is the more 
amazing since it is based neither on the philosophical tradition nor 
directly on the facts. But we can understand it if we recur to the 
basic phenomenon of internal experience, the knowledge of God, 
and refer the two metaphysical doctrines to that experience. For 
since the existence of God is philosophically important mainly as 
an object of possible contemplation, and since the immortality of 
the soul is important only as the necessary condition for the per- 
fect knowledge of God, the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul are related to each other as two different implications 
of the same unique act of contemplation. This fact at times is 
clearly emphasized by Ficino himself. For instance, in discussing 
natural religion he says: ‘‘For all men always and everywhere 
worship God for the sake of future life’’ (320). And in the 
epilogue to Plotinus already quoted he asserts that the soul ‘‘ wor- 
ships the eternal God for the sake of eternal life’’ (1754; cf. 908 
and 1516). In an introduction we read: ‘‘How does it help you, 
O theologian, to attribute eternity to God, if you do not attribute 
it to yourself, in order that you may enjoy the divine eternity 
through your own eternity?’’ (885). Thus it is clear why the con- 
cepts of soul and God are the foci of Ficino’s metaphysics, as they 
are for St. Augustine: these two concepts are nothing else than 
the subject and object of contemplation transformed into sub- 
stances, i.e., the two aspects of internal consciousness developed and 
made independent. Thus we can note, finally, that though Ficino 
in his metaphysical doctrines certainly makes use of many familiar 
ontological concepts and is frequently dependent on the philo- 
sophical tradition, even his highest speculative doctrines, as he 
formulates and defends them, show a close connection with the 
living foundations of his philosophy. 


Columbia University 








A MIRROR FOR SCHOLARS OF THE BAROQUE!’ 


By Arpap STEINER 


I 


Whatever the reasons for the decline of Italian Humanism in the 
Cinquecento,’? the consensus of opinion is that it coincided with a 
general decadence in the manners and morals of the Humanists. 
Their vanity, obstinacy, pedantry, immoderation, cringing, envy, 
and immorality were continually derided in the sixteenth century, 
and the pedant became a stock character in comedy and satire there- 
after. The graphic chapter in which Burckhardt* recorded the 
ignoble finale of the glorious movement which shook the Western 
World in the two preceding centuries demonstrates the fact that 
scholarship urgently needed reform if it was to survive. 

The reform, however, was slow in coming. The storms of the 
sixteenth century, social, religious, and political, soon changed the 
very character of Humanism, which had moved North and North- 
west from Italy,° and the German scholar, Protestant or Catholic, 
before long resembled his Italian brother. The scholar of the 
seventeenth century did reform to some extent.® Gone were the 
days of the free-lance Humanists who, with insatiable appetite, were 
perpetually in quest of a new patron. The scholar of the seven- 
teenth century, with some notable exceptions,’ settled down to a 
sedate life as teacher at a university or a Latin school. Whereas 
the seventeenth century became a new golden age of experimental 
science,” the humanities almost everywhere on the Continent fell 

1 This paper is a chapter from a contemplated larger study of the history of the 
scholar-ideal. 

2 J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy: The Revival of Learning, New Edition, 
London-New York, 1907, pp. 395-396. 

>A. Graf, Attraverso il Cinquecento, Torino, 1888, p. 171 ff. 

* Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien, 18th ed. by W. Goetz, Leipzig, n.d. 
(1928), p. 248 ff. 

° W. Stammler, “Von der Mystik zum Barock 1400-1600,” Epochen der deutschen 
Literatur, I, i, Stuttgart, 1927, p. 184. 

®B. Haendcke, Deutsche Kultur im Zeitalter des 30jahrigen Krieges, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 247. 

* Leibniz, Deseartes, Spinoza, Locke, Bayle, et al. 

8 J. Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, 
ed. by L. Pastor, 13. und 14. Aufl., Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1904, VII, 181. 
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into a disrepute’’ which was aggravated in Germany by abject eco- 
nomie and political conditions. The manners of the scholars, ab- 
sorbed by a petty and heterogeneous erudition,’ did not for a long 
time reflect the heroic grandeur that is commonly ascribed to the 
Baroque period. 

When, after the Peace of Westphalia, which opened a new chap- 
ter in the history of German civilization, the nobility eclipsed the 
third estate spiritually as well as politically, courtly ideals came to 
be supreme in German society.** At the same time, Machiavelli, 
actually little read and thoroughly misunderstood, was the rage of 
the educated classes. His ideas, transposed from the political into 
the social sphere, were viewed as an open-sesame to worldly success, 
after which the man of the Baroque” is said to have striven more 
eagerly than his fathers and sons.** This neo-Machiavellism pro- 
duced a new and prolific literary genre, the ‘‘political’’ tract,” 
which, spreading social sophistication, deeply affected the manners 
and the practical philosophy of the times, so that students of the 
Secentismo, a predominant influence in the German intellectual life 
of the first half of the century,’* found an all-pervading hypocrisy 





one of its earmarks.” 


’F. Foffano, Ricerche Letterarie, Livorno, 1897, pp. 166-170; W. C. D. 
Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion, New York-Cambridge, 1930, p. 160 ff. 

10 Fr, Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen 
und Universitdten vom Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwart, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1896, II, 461, 487; as to France, cf. the strong words of La Bruyére, Les Caractéres, 
XII, 17-18; on the sorry state of French universities, cf. 8. d’Irsay, Histoire des uni- 
versités francaises et étrangéres, Paris, 1935, II, 61 ff.; conditions in Italy were nearly 
as lamentable as in Germany, cf. A. Belloni, “Il Seicento,” Storia letteraria Scritta 
ia una Societa di Professori, Milano, n.d., pp. 11-13. 

11H. Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 
ed. by G. Witkowski, Leipzig, 1929, p. 15; on the gaucherie of the French scholar of 
the period, cf. M. Targe, Professeurs et Régents de collége dans Vancienne université 
le Paris (XVII* et XVIII* Siécles), Paris, 1902, p. 249 ff. 

12 Fr, Paulsen, op. cit., II, 480. 

13 On this much-diseussed concept, cf. B. Croce, Storia dell’eta barocca in Italia, 
Bari, 1929, pp. 491-496. 

14 W. Flemming, “Die Auffassung des Menschen im 17. Jahrhundert,” Deutsche 
ierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, VI (1928), 406. 

K. Borinski, Baltasar Gracidn und die Hoflitteratur in Deutschland, Halle 
u. S., 1894, p. 76 fff. 
16M. v. Waldberg, Die deutsche Renaissance-Lyrik, Berlin, 1888, p. 177. 
17§. Vento, “L’Essenza del Secentismo,” Rivista d’Italia, XXVIII (1925), 331. 
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The low state of scholarship in the humanities, the misery and 
degradation of the German scholar of the early seventeenth century, 
are too well known to need retelling.* Conditions gradually im- 
proved, and the reform of the universities, brought about by the 
efforts of Christian Thomasius and Samuel Pufendorf,’’ was paral- 
leled by a reform in the manners of the scholars. The professor 
had already changed his clerical garb for the courtier’s costume; it 
was time that he should mend his manners in keeping with the 
prevailing courtly ideals. 

These were the conditions under which Daniel Georg Morhof 
(1639-1691), professor at the Universities of Rostock and Kiel,” 
one of the best minds of his age, a genuine polyhistor,” a pioneer of 
German literary historiography,” compiled a chapter in his famous 
Polyhistor on the manners of scholars. The Polyhistor, first pub- 
lished in an incomplete form in 1688, and last reprinted in 1747, 
exerted a far-reaching influence even outside the German-speaking 
lands.** 

This chapter, entitled De conversatione crudita,™* is a veritable 
mirror for scholars of the time and country, and had an unquestion- 
able part in the unfolding of German civilization, besides being a 
curious landmark in the history of the scholar-ideal. It seems to 
have been more forgotten than the rest of Morhof’s encyclopaedia. 
M. Kern, whose dissertation a decade ago tried to rescue Morhof 
from the oblivion into which he had fallen,** devoted to this passage 


18 Cf. E. Reicke, Der Gelehrte in der deutschen Vergangenheit, Leipzig, 1900, 
p. 122. 

19 Fr. Schulze und P. Ssymank, Das deutsche Studententum von den Adltesten 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1910, p. 109. 

20 For biographical data, cf. M. J. Kern, Daniel Georg Morhof, Landau-Pfalz 
(Dissertation Freiburg i. Breisgau), 1928. 

21 On Morhof’s significance in classical philology, cf. J. E. Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, Cambridge, 1908, II, 365-366. 

22S. v. Lempicki, Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende 
des 18. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1920, I, 150 ff. 

23 Cf. the high praise given to him by H. Hallam in 1838, Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, New 
York, 1880, I, v. 

24 Polyhistor Literarius, Philosophicus et Practicus, 4th ed., Liibeck, 1747, I, 
150-169. 

25 Already Brunet deseribed the Polyhistor as a book “qui a eu jadis beaucoup 
de suceés, mais qu’on ne consulte guére maintenant”; Manuel du libraire et de 
Vamateur de livres, 5th ed., Paris, 1862, III, 1903. 
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slight attention. A footnote in her thesis*® shows that she entirely 
misunderstood the import of the chapter in question, and her ran- 
dom citations, full of misprints, completely distort its character. 


An abridged outline of it may therefore be useful. 


Il 


Reasons of health and the pressure of other work had prevented 
Morhof from writing a whole book on the subject. In this brief 
chapter, his starting point is Aristotelian: as human beings in gen- 
eral need association with one another, so men of letters need the 
company of their kind. But methodical consideration of the manner 
in which scholars ought to ‘‘converse’’ has hitherto been neglected. 
Whoever would elaborate a coherent system of well-defined rules 
by which social intercourse (ars conversandi) among the learned 
should be governed would deserve well of the learned world, for 
such a work is still a desideratum. To be sure, there have been 
manuals on the duties of men; but they deal with ‘‘what is just or 
right, and not with what is useful or decorous.’’ These latter points 
are accomplished by the art of conversation, lacking which civil 
prudence ‘‘is unpolished and fruitless, and sometimes defeats its 
aims.’’ The knowledge of civil precepts does not suffice to master 
this art. To compile a similar code, the physical and ethical aspects 
of mores and emotions must be studied, and no conclusions must be 
drawn until ‘‘these passions are related to persons, affairs, places, 
and times.’’ The writers on physiognomy, Porta,”’ Baldi,”* Chiara- 
monti,*® and others must be consulted in order to find the rules of 
this art. The basic consideration, however, remains Aristotle’s 
formula in the second book of Rhetoric: the civil orator must en- 
deavor to please, and to conciliate the good graces of all. For suit- 
able models, besides the physiognomists, study the historians, comic 
poets, satirists, and the lives of scholars. You will learn what to 
avoid if you peruse the books written on the unhappiness of scholars, 
especially those of Tollius,*® Valerianus,** and Canonhiero,* ‘‘for 

26 Op. cit., p. 14. 

2? Giambattista Porta (1550-1615), physician and polyhistor, whose De Humana 
Physiognomia, 1586, influenced Lavater also. 

28 Camillo Baldi (1547-1634), philosopher; In Physiognomica Aristotelis Com- 
mentarti, 1621. 

2° Scipione Chiaramonti (1565-1653), philosopher; De Conjectandis Cujusque 
Moribus et Latitantibus Animi Affectibus, 1625. 

‘Cornelius Tollius, Dutch philologist (1620-1662?), edited by P. Valeriano (ef. 
following note) with a supplement. 
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all the infelicity of the scholars arose from ill-advised conversation 
(ex conversatione non recte mstituta).’’ 

The first prerequisite of success is self-knowledge. He who is 
ignorant of himself will never associate with others in the right man- 
ner. ‘‘All conversation is carried on between at least two persons, 
one .of whom is so constituted as to be capable of winning the favor 
of @thers,’’ and has no peculiarities that may estrange others. 
‘*One ought not only to be instructed in all the virtues when seeking 
the friendship of the learned, but must also control his natural in- 
stincts so that he is found pleasant by all and obnoxious by none.”’ 
Thus, one should explore the faults and defects of humai. nature, 
‘*in order that he may not fall into them himself; but if he ever 
observes them in others, he should deal gently with them.’’ An 
especially grievous error is made when, without gauging the strength 
and weakness of our own minds, we attempt too great or unsuitable 
tasks, instead of acquiescing in the limitations set by nature itself. 
The mind has a singular strength when it can follow its natural 
inclinations. 

Morhof does not fail to condemn those who fall into inept 
polymathy,* and lose their way in the forest of erudition.** They 
never reach ‘‘the clear highway nor any goal,’’ and resemble those 
who by greedy appetite upset their stomachs but ‘‘convert nothing 
into blood and sap.’’ Some with an ambitious effort attack abstruse 
and recondite problems but soon weary of them, their strength being 
unequal to the task. Others again engage in too large projects and 
tumble like Phaéthon from the heights. 

Amour-propre (i.e., self-esteem) is the most pernicious malady 
of the mind. Honest self-confidence is commendable, for without it 
nothing great can be undertaken; but it must have proper limits lest 
it fallinto vagaries. Ambitions springing from over-confidence, and 
faced with adverse criticism, may degenerate into insanity. Woe to 
the talents which apply themselves to tearing down the glories rooted 

81 Giampietro Valeriano Bolzano (1477-1558) wrote his famous Contarenus sive 
De Litteratorum Infelicitate after the Sack of Rome (1527). 

82 Pietro-Andrea Canonhiero, seventeenth-century Italian physician; Delle Cause 
dell’Infelicita e Disgrazie degli Huomini Letterati e Guerrieri, 1612. 

33 QO. Willmann (Didaktik als Bildungslehre, 3d. ed., 1903, I, p. 320) has pointed 
out the love of the late Renaissance and the Baroque for pantology. Morhof himself 
was the best representative of this thirst for miscellaneous and often unorganized 


information. 


34 On this topic, see also K. Borinski, op. cit., pp. 68-72. 
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in the judgment of the centuries or to casting aspersions upon con- 
temporaries; they may attract a great deal of attention but their 
fame will not last. Some men can never see the essence of things; 
losing themselves in insignificant details, they waste their time on 
futilities. There are nugatory trifles in every branch of learning, 
eagerly sought by the petty talents but shunned by the wise. 

All students can appropriately be compared to drones or hornets 
or bees. The drones are the perpetrators of futilities, ‘‘ deceitful or 
incapable compilers, the vain showmen of learning, mountebanks and 
triflers.’’? The hornets are ‘‘those who insult others in order to 
appear learned ; unable to be useful in any manner, they make them- 
selves a nuisance by their buzzing. The bees are those who gather 
the honey of learning and wisdom from various flowers, and fill the 
learned world with the fragrance of good reputation. Let everyone 
decide for himself whether he wishes to be aligned with the drones, 
hornets, or bees.’’ 

These miscellaneous generalities are essential in self-knowledge, 
which precedes the knowledge of others. The learned with whom we 
wish to associate must be considered with respect to ‘‘tempera- 
ment,’’ sex, age, station in life, nationality, and social position. 
They must be analyzed as to virtues and vices, morals and disposi- 
tions. Reflect upon human dispositions abstractly, or apply the 
analysis to concrete cases, and your study will furnish an adequate 
basis for social intercourse. 

Cultivate the good opinion of others and be obnoxious to none,— 
that is the twofold principle which must guide all contact with our 
fellow men. To achieve the former, the following precepts are to 
be observed: 

1, ‘‘Show your probity in your face, words, and deeds.’’ We 
look askance at the dissemblers, the deceitful, and the trouble-makers 
because we are always afraid they will be playing tricks on us. 
Hypocrites, egoists, and depraved characters repel good men. Be- 
ware also of the atheists, for those who do not fear God will deem 
nothing sacred in human affairs either. Piety and honesty are 
looked upon with favor by all, and they must reveal themselves in 
face, gestures, and words, for the mind is judged by externals. 

2, ‘‘Strive for the reputation of being learned, and become 
learned.’’ ‘‘He who seeks the friendship of scholars must be a 
scholar himself.’’ Inane semblance of scholarship is preposterous ; 
it will impress only the ignorant but not the learned. ‘‘Learning is 
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like a hidden treasure’’; unless it be known publicly, its possessor 
will remain outside the learned world. In order to establish your 
reputation as a scholar, give a sample of your erudition, which, how- 
ever, ought rather to be elicited by than forced upon others. Often 
one clever and elegant epigram makes for greater fame than heavy 
tomes upon which much labor but little talent and judgment are 
expended. 

3, ‘‘Respect the great who are famous for their learning.”’ 
Waging war upon the great in order to achieve fame is a sign of 
arrogance and malice, nay, ignorance, for these vilifiers are mostly 
rash because they read or think inaccurately. Even when attacking 
only the dead, they will arouse animosity; but by attacking the liv- 
ing, they will incur the hostility of all, and will be shunned like mad 
dogs. He who spares none is feared by all. ‘‘Only the wise can 
appreciate the wise, and so he who attacks the good and the learned 
is stupid, ignorant, and wicked.’’ Great learning coupled with ex- 
ternal dignity may command the greater reverence the more it helps 
the learned. [It is noteworthy that Morhof, the Protestant, men- 
tions only Popes who, being fine poets themselves, richly rewarded 
and freely associated with men of letters: Urban VIII (1623-1644) 
and Alexander VII (1655-1667) }. 

4, ‘‘Show off your attainments with modesty.’’ Your haughti- 
ness may cause others to avoid you, but you will pass unnoticed if 
you think of yourself too abjectly. Thus, the display of learning, as 
long as modest and devoid of boastfulness and fatuity, is not repre- 
hensible. Since fame is an important factor in winning friends, it 
must be sought honorably. In this quest, the scholar will have to 
show off to some extent, but without blatant foolishness lest he be 
hated or ridiculed. ‘‘ All display of learning and love of praise must 
be exempt’’ from the vice of pedantry, ‘‘which spoils everything in 
the scholar, and which appears in words, deeds, writings, conversa- 
tion, and everywhere else.’’ 

5, ‘‘Hide your shortcomings.’’ Prudence dictates the showing 
of one’s virtues and the concealment of one’s defects. Just as the 
most skillful statesman knows how to cover up his errors, so the 
wisest scholar knows how to hide his deficiencies. Francis Bacon, 
in his Advancement of Learning, found three refuges for imperfec- 
tions. First is caution, to keep us from meddling in matters to 
which we are unequal. The second is pretext, employed to disguise 
our shortcomings by some commodious interpretation. The third is 
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assurance, resorted to when we loudly despise things that we our- 
selves cannot achieve, as merchants do who extol their own goods 
and disparage others. These three devices can well be brought into 
play in the association of the learned. Morhof extensively quotes 
from Alexander Fichet,*’ who suggested that the scholar should care- 
fully hide such weaknesses as the frailty of his memory, his difficulty 
in composing, his troubles in studying, the infirmities of his head or 
eyes, or the tenuousness of his talent. He who is unable to extem- 
porize must refrain from frequent conversation, or should prepare 
at home the topics for discussion. In order to excite admiration, 
he should never speak or debate in public unless he be extremely 
well prepared. To sum up, the learned will carefully guard against 
the imprudent disclosure of their defects in order to preserve the 
good opinion of others. 

6, ‘‘Do not reveal the secrets of your studies.’’ Things are more 
admired when their make-up is unknown. In all affairs, whether 
business or the arts, there are secrets which are guarded by their 
possessors ; if revealed, their value decreases, and some advantage 
will be lost. Therefore, if you have made some special progress in 
any branch of learning by means of an art that was unknown to 
others, your achievement, admired before, will receive less appre- 
ciation if you reveal your secret, since the others will deem that they 
can attain the same results by the same means. Again Fichet is 
Morhof’s authority for this advice; but Morhof cites his personal 
experience as to the losses sustained by scholars who let others 
freely pry into their notes. 

7, ‘‘Beware of being despised.’’ If you wish to propitiate 
others, avoid everything that may bring upon you contempt. ‘‘You 
may be held in disrespect owing to all obvious defects, whether origi- 
nating in body or mind, fortune or conversation itself.’’ Silly admi- 
ration, affected speech, pleasure-seeking, ridiculous ambition, pro- 
vincial bashfulness, boldness and boastfulness, invariable assent, 
supercilious seriousness, ete., may likewise arouse contempt. But 
learning is no protection from folly, and may be made light of on 
that score. 

These seven precepts will help you to win the good opinion of 
others. They are supplemented by six more rules, the essence of 
which is that you should not be offensive (molestus) to anyone in 
words or deeds. 

35 French Jesuit, 1588-1659; Arcana Studiorum Omnium Methodus, Lyon, 1649. 
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1, ‘‘ Adapt your conduct to the man with whom you are dealing.”’ 
Explore the minds of all with whom you wish to associate lest you 
jar upon their feelings because of dissimilarity in habits (mores). 
Say and do nothing that may offend your associate. In this respect, 
the scholar must be as versatile as a politician. Act and speak 
according to the character of the person with whom you converse. 
Behave differently with courtiers, and proud, ambitious, envious or 
brutal persons. Pay attention to national customs and habits, and 
adapt yourself to them if you are a foreigner. 

2, ‘‘Be deferential.’’ Be taciturn rather than talkative unless 
you run the risk of being accused of ignorance. Listen patiently 
and praise liberally. Your conversation must not be either morose 
or contentious; assent gently. Do not argue with men who prefer 
being feared to being loved, since arguments make them only more 
ferocious. 

3, ‘‘Be affable.’’ The gloomy and unfriendly are unfit for social 
contact, and thus for the society of the learned also. 

4, ‘‘Be not loquacious.’’ The scholar chafes under the loss of 
time which he is made to suffer by the trifles of a garrulous man. 
5, ‘‘Be not unduly curious.’’ Wise men hate the curious. The 
more inquisitive you are, the more your interlocutor will hide his 
thoughts. Make your inquiries by covert and not overt questions. 

6, ‘‘Be not rash in your judgments.’’ Nothing is more odious 
than criticism by which you offend someone, even if unwittingly. In 
a quarrel between two scholars, remain neutral, or submit an opinion 
modestly and hesitantly after having meticulously weighed all 
points. A boldly independent judgment will often be interpreted 
as an insult. Temper all praise or criticism until you know whether 
it is in accord with the view of the scholar whose friendship you 
seek. 

Association with scholars, whether oral or by correspondence, 
is the most convenient way of gathering knowledge (nihil commo- 
dius ad informationem). Morhof finds it the disciplina omnium 
optima, more effective than ‘‘the tedious road through books and 
meditations.’*® The enormity of the statement is somewhat mod- 


36 Elsewhere, however, Morhof gives “conversation” only second place among the 
means of scholarship: in qua, (se. re literaria) post meditationem nostram, omne 
punctum fert conversatio (Polyhistor, I, p. 151). It is to be noted that Morhof’s 
belief in the importance of conversatio erudita is connected in his mind with the 
seventeenth-century interest in the founding of learned societies: musea et collegia, 
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erated by a reference to Fichet, who stressed the priceless value of 
friendship with a perfect scholar (vir eruditus ad unguem), willing 
‘‘to point out a shortcut, indicate precious books, and open up 
sourees.’’ Evidently Morhof has tyros in mind. But even so, the 
reading of books is not useless if there is no appropriate scholar with 
whom we can associate ; the friendship of book-dealers and librarians 
will also stand us in good stead. 

Conversations and joint investigations are of material assistance 
in learning. Well-directed questions help to find out the ‘‘secrets”’ 
of others. Speech is used more freely than silence, though both may 
be equally effective. Taciturnity invites confidence, but sometimes 
contradiction, dissemblance, or a fictitious story will achieve results 
by inciting our interlocutor to reveal his mind. 

Correspondence helps us to associate with those who are far 
away. Letters conceal all the defects that may be manifest in the 
habits and appearance of those who are present. Many famous 
scholars were indefatigable correspondents; some, like Scaliger and 
Casaubon, corresponded without ever having met. 

To sum up, scholars profit greatly from associating with their 
like, gaining thereby in learning or in fame. If learning satisfies 
you, the process will be simple and straightforward; but if fame is 
your goal, you will need artifices also. Talent and scholarly con- 
tact, however, will eventually result in fame, and in some instances 
friendship with the learned alone suffices to procure fame. 


III 


Morhof’s code of manners throws a singular light upon the 
scholars of his day. It helps us to reconstruct at least one widely 
accepted scholar-ideal of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Although genuine monuments of erudition did appear in 
the period, and a number of modern disciplines were founded,” the 
general level** touched a nadir® which is accounted for by the depth 





. eam ob causam institui solent, ut ex conversatione eruditorum mutua res literaria 
augmentum capiat (ibid.). 

37 P, Lacroix, XVII° Siécle, Lettres, Sciences et Arts, Paris, 1882, p. 73 ff.: B. 
Haendcke, op. cit., p. 253; but cf. the reservations made by E. Fueter, “Geschichte 
der neueren Historiographie,” Handbuch der mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte 
I, 3rd ed., Miinchen-Berlin, 1936, p. 310. 

‘Cf. F. Foffano’s apt characterization of Secento scholarship, op. cit., p. 187. 
He illustrates it by quoting the example of a Plautine verse (“Nam me illa in alvo 
mensis gestavit decem”), which was “clarified” by forty citations on pregnancy. 
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to which the very ideal of the scholar had sunk. Some of the best 
minds of the century clearly saw the decadence into which the 
humanities had fallen.*® Perhaps most significant is the complaint 
of Pierre-Daniel Huet (1630-1721), the learned bishop of Avranches, 
who bitterly declared that ‘‘not only good taste, the love of and 
esteem for letters were dying, and ignorance was gaining the upper 
hand again, . . . but that a cabal of Apédeutes, ignorants and illit- 
erates, was forming,’’ who, aware of their ineptitude, ‘‘undertook 
to ridicule erudition, and to treat learning as pedantry.’*' He 
found as much difference between the scholars of his day and 
those of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as there had been 
between ‘‘Christopher Columbus discovering the New World and 
the master of a ship daily plying between Calais and Dover.’”” 
F'ame and success came to be the only achievements for which 
many of the learned strove. To be sure, many of Morhof’s remarks, 
especially those which concern self-knowledge and the knowledge of 
others, are shrewd, and may well be taken to heart by some of our 
own contemporaries. There is a definite sign that the fanatic ardor 
of the Reformation had spent itself.** The man of letters was to 
practice self-control; the disgraceful feuds, invectives and asper- 
sions of the preceding century were no longer tolerated. The new 
ideal of the learned was to be gentle, sociable, witty, and urbane; it 
bears an unmistakable resemblance to the perfect honnéte homme, as 
portrayed by Nicolas Faret in one of the most widely known courtesy 
books of the period.** Faret urged his courtier not to expose him- 
self to malicious rumors, and to awaken a good opinion about himself 


9? 


3° On the favorite problems of German scholars, cf. Christian Weise’s satire in 
his Die drey drgsten Ertz-Narren (1672), one sample of which may suffice here: “An, 
si mansissent homines in statu integritatis, excrementa eorum foetuissent.” J. 
Schmidt asserts that this question was no invention of Weise’s, Geschichte des 
geistigen Lebens in Deutschland von Leibniz bis auf Lessing’s Tod 1681-1781, Leipzig, 
1862, I, 65. 

*“° cf. L. A. Muratori’s letter of 1693, excerpted by G. Maugain, Etude sur 
Vévolution intellectuelle de V Italie de 1657 a 1750 environ, Paris, 1909, pp. 87-88. 

*! Huetiana ou Pensées diverses de M. Huet, Evesque d’Avranches, Paris, 1722, 
pp. 1-2. 

*2 Op. cit., p. 21. 

*3 On the growing indifference about 1670, cf. E. Ermatinger, Barock und Rokoke 
in der deutschen Dichtung, 2nd ed., Leipzig-Berlin, 1928, p. 95 f. 

“4 T/Honeste Homme ou V’Art de plaire a la cour, Paris, 1630. M. Magendie, 
La Politesse mondaine et les Théories de Vhonnéteté, en France, au XVII® siécle, de 
1600 & 1660, Paris, n.d., lists a dozen seventeenth-century editions of the book. This 
writer has used a Parisian edition of 1665, which was unknown to M. Magendie. 
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in the mind of everyone. He advised against bad company and asso- 
ciations, and in laying down rules for successful conversation at 
court, he expounded the importance of moderation, self-control, the 
clever concealment of one’s true feelings, the wisdom of secretive- 
ness; he pointed out the dangers of rudeness and impulsiveness, and 
emphasized that ‘‘a well-balanced mind (un esprit bien-fait) will be 
able to adapt himself to circumstances. . . . If he so wishes, and if 
there is no offense against noble sentiments, he will know how to 
feign and to disguise himself.’”*° 

The scholar-ideal as conceived by Morhof undoubtedly brought 
some positive gains. But the pendulum swung too far, and the 
negative elements were well in keeping with the characteristic ‘‘lack 
of moral enthusiasm’™*® of his age. Morhof considered appearance 
more important than the essence. His successful scholar was a 
cringing, hypocritical, and cowardly climber, eager to please every- 
one who might be useful to him. To be sure, Morhof was here 
chiefly concerned about the practical art of ‘‘conversation’’ among 
scholars, but it must be noted that his scholar, in order not to give 
offence, was ready to sacrifice the sanctity of truth and learning, 
which Jacob Grimm compared to the elemental forces of nature, to 
‘flame which, once kindled, pours out streams of light and heat.’’*’ 
The shallowness of the scholarship achieved through such precepts* 
is plainly demonstrated by one of Morhof’s final statements in which 
he declared the road to learning through books and meditations 
tedious. It seems incredible that the greatest polyhistor of the 
seventeenth century could venture an assertion of this nature, even 
if he himself followed a different practice. Under such cireum- 
stances, Johann Burkhard Mencken was fully justified in satirizing 
thirty years later the charlatanry of the learned.* 

*° Op. cit., ed. cit., pp. 105, 107. 

4° B. Croee, op. cit., p. 43. 

** Aus den kleineren Schriften, Berlin, 1911, p. 175 f. 

‘8 “The number of books which quite mechanically aimed at a general and mun- 
dane training of the mind was very considerable until far into the following century. 
. . » They are typical of a period in which learning was no end in itself but means to 
come to power. . . . These books gave rise to, and largely formed, that distinctive 
encyclopaedia of the 17th and the first half of the 18th century which found its elassie 
expression in the Polyhistor of our Morhof. A wholly external and accidental juxta- 
position of the branches of learning according to an arbitrary or purely conventional 
division, as in the Polyhistor. ...” K. Borinski, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 

*9 De Charlataneria Eruditorum, Leipzig, 1715; easily accessible in F. E. Litz’s 
translation, The Charlatanry of the Learned, with notes and an introduction by H. L. 
Mencken, New York-London, 1937. 
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Morhof names his sources, and freely draws on a great number 
of authorities, ancient and modern alike. Among them, he quotes 
Francis Bacon several times. Morhof’s interest in and admiration 
for Bacon has already been noticed,*’ though this influence upon the 
evolution of the scholar-ideal has not hitherto been pointed out. 
The Baconian influence upon Morhof’s thought is, however, deeper 
than is indicated by the few literal citations. The beginning of the 
second chapter of Book VIII of The Advancement of Learning was 
manifestly Morhof’s model, from which he took several sentences 
without mentioning his source. Like Bacon, he says that on his sub- 
ject there are no books to be found at all, and that civil prudence and 
learning are seldom found together.** But whereas Bacon con- 
cerned himself with the conduct of the learned toward others, 
Morhof restricted himself to their behavior with one another. 
3acon devoted a short chapter to the art of conversation, and a long 
one to the art of negotiation; Morhof combined the two in order to 
suit them to his specific subject. He agrees with Bacon on many 
points. Bacon had already declared that the prerequisite to ad- 
vancement in life consisted primarily in ‘‘the just knowledge of our- 
selves and others.’’ We must procure ‘‘good information of the 
particular persons with whom we have to deal; their natures, their 
desires and ends, their customs and fashions, their helps and advan- 
tages, ...; so again their weaknesses and disadvantages where 
they lie most open and obnoxious,”’ ete.*? He advised his readers 
‘*to keep a discreet temper both in liberty of speech and in 
secrecy.’”* In the knowledge of self, ‘‘we must use even greater 
eare in good and accurate information touching ourselves, than 
touching others,’’ and after detailing this art, Bacon discussed the 
most effective ways of displaying one’s virtues and concealing one’s 
defects. 

The profound influence of Bacon upon Morhof’s ideas here seems 
to bear out the contention of E. Cohn,** who found Borinski’s defi- 








5° S. B. L. Penrose, Jr., The Reputation and Influence of Fr. Bacon in the Seven- 
teenth Century, Columbia Dissertation, lithographed, 1934, pp. 108-110. 

5! The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, Reprinted from the Texts and 
Translations, with the Notes and Prefaces of Ellis and Spedding, ed. by J. M. Robert- 
son, London, 1905, p. 581. 

52 Op. cit., ed. cit., p. 595. 

53 Op. cit., ed. cit., p. 597. 

54 “Gesellschaftsideal und Gesellschaftsroman des XVII. Jahrhunderts,” Ger- 
manische Studien, XIII (1921), 199-211. 
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nition of Gracidn’s place in the formation of the German Baroque 
exaggerated, and suggested, instead, Bacon as its guiding spirit.” 
And yet, though Gracian’s name does not appear either in the text 
or in the indices of the Polyhistor, his philosophy probably lurks 
behind many a sentence of Morhof’s. The Ordculo Manual of the 
bitter and pessimistic Jesuit, ‘‘who for several generations became 
a veritable counselor of all Europe in the art of living,’’” appeared in 
1684 in Amelot de la Houssaie’s immensely popular French version, 
which was reprinted fifteen times in thirty years.** The German 
translation was published in 1686, one year prior to the Polyhistor, 
and its second edition appeared a year later.*’ It is unlikely that 
Morhof was unfamiliar with this celebrated work, and it is probably 
no mere coincidence that he is everywhere in consonance with the 
Ordculo Manual, which Christian Thomasius used as basis of a 
course on ethics in 1687 at the University of Leipzig.°° 

Graciin recommended conversation as a school of knowledge 
(11) ;°' he stresses the importance of self-knowledge (89, 161, 225, 
238) ; he advised his reader to plan his life (229), to know his talents 
in order to cultivate them (34), and to examine his strength before 
engaging in any undertaking (36). He admonished him to make 
himself loved by all (40), to adapt himself to all sorts of people 
(77),—to be a ‘‘disereet Proteus, learned with the learned, saintly 
with the saintly,’’—to keep others’ minds in suspense by not reveal- 
ing himself (3, 58), not to be a bore through loquaciousness (105), 
not to slander great men (44, 205), and to refrain from occupations 
which are held in little esteem (30). He cautioned against affecta- 
tion, and the disclosure of defects, whether personal or hereditary 
(145). He urged his disciple to keep the final touches of his art to 
himself (212), to comprehend the dispositions of those with whom 
he deals (273), and not to pass for a hypocrite, for sincerity pleases 

°° Cf. H. Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung, Leipzig, 1924, p. 97. 

°6 Already v. Waldberg had pointed out the fact that Bacon’s De Dignitate et 
Augmentis Scientiarum was one of the most widely read books in seventeenth-century 
Germany; op. cit., p. 184. 

5? V. Vedel, Barok i italiensk og spansk Aandsliv, Kjgbenhavn-Kristiania, 1928, 
p. 436. 

58 A. Coster, “Baltasar Gracian,” Revue Hispanique, XXIX (1913), 673. 

°° A. Schneider, Spaniens Anteil an der deutschen Litteratur des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts, Strassburg i. E., 1898, p. 156. 

'E. Ermatinger, op. cit., p. 105. 

*! The numbering of the aphorisms follows The Art of Worldly Wisdom by 
Balthasar Gracidn, Transl. by Jos. Jacobs, London-New York, 1892. 
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all (219). He gave advice on the art of displaying oneself (277), 
and on that of being attractive to all (274). 

The similarity between Gracidn’s aphorisms and Bacon’s pre- 
cepts is often striking, and the English philosopher has already been 
noted as one of Gracidn’s sources.” In Morhof’s case, we may 
assume that both influenced him; it may safely be said that Bacon 
and Gracian were the minds that molded the new ideal of the scholar 
which prevailed widely until well into the eighteenth century. 

It is evident that their influence was not altogether beneficial. 
Fifty years after the first edition of the Polyhistor, Johann Georg 
Walch (1693-1755), a renowned scholar, famous theologian, and 
professor at the University of Jena, was still echoing Morhof when, 
speaking of scholarship, he declared ‘‘that he who wishes to be per- 
fect in his studies must pay equal attention to the inner and to the 
external propriety of his studies in order to make himself fit for an 
office in society through the former, and to please the world through 
the latter, and consequently to promote his happiness through 
both.’’* Truly, it is no wonder that a Winckelmann and a Lessing 
found no place among such men, to whom, in Schiller’s words, learn- 
ing was eine tiichtige Kuh, die thn mit Butter versorgt. 

The giant strides of nineteenth-century scholarship could not be 
made until the principle was enunciated that ‘‘the worthy scholar 
will not permit himself to live and work in any other manner than 
the one through which the divine idea immediately lives and works 
in him,’’ and that the true scholar will not be induced by any con- 
sideration, personal or other, to do what is not demanded by his goal 
‘tof representing in work or word the truth which he has recog- 
nized.’** Johann Gottlieb Fichte and Ernest Renan, to whom 
science and learning meant a vital force with which the progress of 
mankind and of the individual are inseparably bound up,” lived in 
another world from such predecessors. But despite its lack of lofty 
ideals, Morhof’s quaint little treatise has an important place in the 
general history of scholarship. 

Hunter College 

62 A. Coster, op. cit., pp. 503-504. 

63 Cf, Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Leipzig, 1896, XL, 650-652. 

64 Philosophisches Lexicon, 2nd ed. (first ed. 1726), Leipzig, 1733, col. 1169. 

6° Joh. Gottlieb Fichte, Ueber das Wesen des Gelehrten, Leipzig, Reclam, pp. 
140, 141. 

66 Joh. Gottlieb Fichte, Ueber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (1794), Leipzig, 
Reclam, p. 45; E. Renan, L’Avenir de la science—Pensées de 1848, Paris, 1890, p. 2. 























REASON AND NATURE IN WORDSWORTH 


By JosepH WarrREN BeacH 


I 


It is the easy fashion of many writers to refer to ‘‘Roman- 
ticism’’ as if it were a coherent system of tendencies and of doc- 
trines so interdependent that the presence of one of them neces- 
sarily implies the others, or that the presence of any one of them 
in one writer implies its presence in all the rest. What is more, 
they speak of Romanticism as if it were in all respects the direct 
opposite of Classicism, the two being mutually exclusive, so that 
if a certain tendency is found in the writers commonly called 
‘‘classicists,’’ it will not be found in the ‘‘romantics,’’ and vice 
versa. This simplification has been repeatedly shown to be unten- 
able by analysis and classification of cases... But the error con- 
tinues unabated. 

What we greatly need before we proceed to generalization and 
judgment is more careful study of individual writers. More espe- 
cially, we need to study the poets in the light of semantics—with 
an acute awareness of the variety of meanings assigned to certain 
favorite words, both in the poets themselves and in the writers of 
earlier times who form their intellectual background and context. 
This is a large undertaking, and no man can accomplish more than 
asmall part of it. My aim in this paper is to clear the ground for 
a partial understanding of the connection in Wordsworth’s mind 
between the concepts associated with the word ‘‘nature’’ and those 
associated with the word ‘‘reason.”’ 

In the case of no writer, perhaps, is this type of study more 
needful than in that of Wordsworth. For numerous recent critics 
of the poet, of the ‘‘humanist’’ school, largely neglecting such 
historical and semasiological inquiry, have given currency to views 
such as the following: (a) that, in his romatie doctrine of nature, 
he repudiates reason or the logical faculty,? or even proscribes the 


1 £.g., in Arthur O. Lovejoy’s “Parallel of Deism and Classicism,” Modern 
Philology 29: 218-299. Lovejoy shows that classicism logically shares with deism 
various features which are often taken to be characteristic of the romantic 
movement. Cf. also his “The Discrimination of Romanticisms,” PMLA, 39: 229-53. 

2 E.g., Norman Foerster, Towards Standards, 1928, Chap. V, p. 166. 
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intellect altogether ;* (b) that, when he does refer to reason, it is 
to the merely empirical or discursive reason (the Platonic dianoia), 
not to the intuitive moral reason (nous) ;* (c) that, with the 
‘*romantic’’ poets in general, he confuses the natural order (the 
world of the natural sciences) with the moral order, through his 
‘*re-assumption’’ (in Mr. Paul Elmer More’s phrase) ‘‘of nature 
and soul under one law.’” An examination of the usual meaning 
and connection of the terms ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘nature’’ in seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century writers, and, with this as back- 
ground, an analysis of Wordsworth’s meaning in the passages in 
which he employs such terms will, I think, show that such interpre- 
tations of him rest largely upon a confusion of ideas. 

The phrase ‘‘right reason,’’ used by Wordsworth in a notable 
passage of The Prelude, had been a constantly recurring term in 
a long series of writers on ethics, theology and law. It is defined 
in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity as ‘‘the director of man’s will by 
discovering in action what is good. For the Laws of well-doing 
are the dictates of right Reason.’ The term is used in substan- 
tially the same sense by Grotius,’ Henry More,* Richard Cumber- 
land,’ Samuel Clarke,*® John Toland,’ William Wollaston,” Lord 
Bolingbroke," and others. These writers agree that right reason 
is a faculty implanted in all men, constituting a ‘‘rule of human 
actions, even before the commencement of any instituted laws 


96 


Barry Cerf, in PMLA for Dee. 1922, passim; Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and 
Romanticism, 1919, e.g., 284-5. Babbitt questions the assertion that “a greater 
spiritual elevation is found in Wordsworth’s communings with nature than in 
those of Rousseau and Chateaubriand. The difference, perhaps, is less one of 
spirit than of temperament. In its abdication of the critical and intellectual 
faculties, in its semi-dissolution of the conscious self, the revery of Wordsworth 
does not differ from that of Rousseau and Chateaubriand,” except that “the erotic 
element is absent.” See my article in PMLA, 40: 346-361. 

* Babbitt, p. 171, 205 and passim: Foerster, 167; Paul Elmer More, “Definitions 
of Dualism,” Seets. XLV, XLVIII, in Drift of Romanticism, 1913. 

More, Sect. XLI. 

® Hooker, Book I, Chapters 7-9. 

’ De Jure Belli et Pacis, I, i, 10; cf. Pufendorf and Vattel. 

8 Enchiridion Ethicum, I, iii. 

® De Legibus Naturae, I, ii, 5; I, i, 22. 

10 Discourse concerning the Be ing and Attributes of God, 1766, I, 65. 

11 Pantheisticon, Part. tertia, pp. 67-8. 

12 The Re ligion of Nature Delineated, : ix; i iv; ITI, ix; cf. Tindal, Chris- 
tianity as Old as the Creation, p. 345. 

18 Bolingbroke, Philosophical Works, II, ix, xi; IV, i, ii, v. 
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whatsoever’’;™* that it makes ‘‘the principal distinction between 
men and beasts’’;* and that, as Henry More has it, it ‘‘is a sort of 
copy or transcript of that Reason or Law Eternal which is regis- 
tered in the Mind Divine.’’ Many of these writers refer to a 
passage in Cicero’s De Republica: ‘‘Est quidem vera lex, recta 
ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna.’’*® 
More cites Aristotle, the Pythagoreans, and the Stoics, as repre- 
sentatives of the same conception. In the following passage of 
Aristotle’s Magna Moralia, the words ép6és \éyos (right principle 
or right rule) correspond to More’s right reason. ‘‘Men act in 
accordance with Right Principle when the unreasoning part of the 
soul does not prevent the reasoning part from fulfilling its own 
proper activity; for under these conditions, the action will be in 
accordance with Right Rule.’”’ The phrase is used in a similar 
sense in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas.* 

What I especially wish to emphasize is the close and long- 
established association of the words ‘‘nature,’’ ‘‘reason’’ and 
‘“law’’ in common usage. Matthew Tindal, the deist, writes indif- 
ferently of ‘‘a Law of Nature, or Reason,’’ of ‘‘the law or Religion 
of Nature,’’ and of ‘‘a Religion of Nature or Reason,’’ all of which 
are founded on the ‘‘nature of things.’’** Hooker refers to ‘‘Law 
rational, which men commonly use to call the Law of Nature, mean- 
ing thereby the Law which human Nature knoweth itself in reason 
universally bound unto, which also for that cause may be termed 
most fitly the Law of Reason.’”° There is a general agreement 
that right reason is a ‘‘law of nature,’’ conformable to the ‘‘nature 
of things,’’ the foundation both of natural r.ght and of moral obii- 
gation. It is associated with a psychology which recognizes reason 
as something implanted in man by nature, over and above his sensu- 
ous disposition, and what distinguishes man from other animals.”* 


;9 


14 Cumberland. 

15 Clarke. 

16 De Republica, III. 

17 Magna Moralia, Il, x; cf. Eudemian Ethics, I, v, i and 10; II, xi, i; ILI, 
iv, L. 

18 Summa Theologica, II, Quaestio lviii, art. 5. 

19 Christianity as Old as the Creation, I, p. 7; II, ii; V, i, 52, and title to 
Chap. XIV. 

Hooker, I, viii, 9. 

21 Hobbes, De Corpore Pol., I, ii; Cumberland, Proleg. viii; I, i, 5; Pufendorf, 

I, i, 2; Clarke, Vol. I, pp. 94-5; Wollaston, III, xiii, 4; Vattel, Preface. 
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It is notable that many of these writers protest against the notion 
that ‘‘to follow Nature’’ is to give rein to feeling or animal im- 
pulses. That would be to ignore the dictates of reason, which are 
not less inspired by ‘‘nature’’ than our passions.” 

The ‘‘law of nature,’’ then, in all these writers is first and last 
an ethical conception, expressly contrasted with what we call in 
science the ‘‘laws of nature.’’ Cicero’s ‘‘true law’’ was a com- 
monplace of Stoic philosophy.** As Cicero says in De Legibus, 
‘*Law is transcendent reason, implanted in nature, commanding 
what should be done, and forbidding what should not be done.’ 
Again, one recalls many passages in which Marcus Aurelius admon- 
ishes himself to live, not according to his passions, but ‘‘ according 
to nature,’’ as befits one ‘‘who partakes of reason.’*’ The same 
association is made by St. Thomas, who distinguishes four kinds 
of law—eternal, natural, human, and divine. The rational crea- 
ture, he says, ‘‘has a share of the Eternal Reason, whereby it has 
a natural inclination to its proper act and end: and this participa- 
tion of the eternal law in the rational creature is called the natural 
law.’”* 

It is thus clear that the association of reason with the ‘‘law of 
nature’’ is shared by thinkers of the most diverse kinds, not merely 
in modern England, but in the ancient pagan and the medieval 
Christian world. And in spite of the diversity of these writers, 
the ‘‘law of nature’’ uniformly implies that man is morally obli- 
gated as a voluntary agent to live according to the dictates of 
reason. 

Now we find, on examination of Wordsworth’s poems, a simi- 
larly close and frequent association of the words ‘‘nature’’ and 
‘‘reason.’’ And it is proper, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, to interpret his meaning in the light of the tradition thus 
outlined. In The Prelude the association of the two words is par- 
ticularly frequent. In this poem, it is true, he is mainly concerned 

22 F.g., Wollaston, I, iv, 13, ix, 23; Pufendorf, II, ii, 159. 

23 Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, IV (1924), index under nomos, 

24 De Legibus, I, vi. 

25 Meditations, IV, iv; II, iv; III, i; VU, viii. 

26 Summa Theologica, Part II, First Part, Question XCI, art. 2. For earlier 
English references to the “law of nature,” see Plummer’s ed. of Fortescue’s The 
Governance of England, 1885, p. 206. For Wordsworth’s acquaintance with many of 
the writers above cited, see my The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English 
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with nature as scenery and country life. He wishes to trace the 
process by which external nature fostered in him the insights 
proper to the author of a great ‘‘philosophical poem.’’ A visit to 
the sublime and picturesque vale of Chamouni is direct inspiration 
to the devotees of reason. But he makes it more specific: from 
such a book they could not choose but read ‘‘the plain and universal 
reason of mankind.’’*” It is universal, presumably, because it is 
directly vouchsafed to all men by the ‘‘light of nature.’’ In The 
Excursion, Wordsworth speaks of the natural scenes where living 
and inanimate things speak to eye and ear, 


And speak to social reason’s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language.** 


Social reason is presumably the same thing as moral reason applied 
to our social relations. The poet holds, however, that there is 
something to be learned by us as moral beings from the contem- 
plation of natural objects. What this is will appear later. 

The words ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘reason’’ are both found, at various 
periods of Wordsworth’s writing, associated with ‘‘law,’’ often in 
phrases such as ‘‘the law of reason”’ and ‘‘nature’s law.’’ ‘‘Law 
of reason’’ is often enough found without specific association with 
‘‘nature.’’ In ‘*The Happy Warrior’’ his ideal hero is one 
‘‘whose law is reason.’’ In The Prelude he speaks 


. of Reason and her 
Reflective acts to fix the moral law 
Deep in the conscience. . . .”° 


In The Excursion: 
Doth the will 
Acknowledge reason’s law?*° 


. who can best subject 
The will to reason’s law. . . .™ 


Again, the word ‘‘law”’ (in the singular or plural) is associated 
in many diverse ways with the word ‘‘nature’’ and with landscape 
which is so often designated by that word. There is a frequent 


27 The Prelude, VI, ll. 545-6 (1850 version). 
28 The Excursion, IV, 1204-7. 

29 The Prelude, III, 846. 

3° The Excursion, V, 470-1. 

31 Jbid., V, 517-8. 
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b 


association of the ‘‘law of nature’’ with the ‘‘forms’’ which 
enshrine it: 
for, having scanned 
Not heedlessly, the laws, and watched the forms 
Of Nature, in that knowledge I possessed 


ry 


A standard... .* 


Wordsworth here is probably referring to the regularity or stead- 
fastness of natural laws, which may in some sense be taken as a 
standard for human behavior. 

This brings us to the long passage, extending from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth book of The Prelude, which presents the most 
continuous discussion of the relation between nature and reason. 
Wordsworth passes from his youthful communion with nature and 
reason in the period when he had faith in the French people, to the 
state of mind induced in him by the war between France and 
England and Napoleon’s failure to live up to the revolutionary 
ideals, to the moral bewilderment and even depravation of taste 
which he suffered as a result of his disillusion. Throughout the 
discussion there is an association, implicit or explicit, between 
‘‘nature’’ and sound reason as allied principles, in spite of— 


reasonings false 
From their beginnings, inasmuch as drawn 
Out of a heart that had been turned aside 
From Nature’s way by outward accidents.** 


In the end he was led back by nature’s self to ‘‘those sweet coun- 
sels between head and heart’’ whence grew genuine knowledge. 
He describes the stabilizing effect of nature on his character. 


"Twas proved that not in vain 
I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason; 


that— 
Holds up before the mind intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure. 


82 The Prelude, VI, 100-103. 
Ibid., XI, 280-291. 
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leading him thus to seek— 


In man, and in the frame of social life 
Whate’er there is desirable and good 


Of kindred permanence. . . .** 


What he found, in short, in external nature was a spectacle of order 
and stability and, indeed, moderation and restraint, a power 


. that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gives birth 
To no impatient and fallacious hopes, 
No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 
No vain conceits.*® 


And so far from giving up ‘‘man’’ for ‘‘nature’’ as the subject of 
his writing,** Wordsworth’s main object was to seek ‘‘in man and 
in the frame of social life’’ whatever of permanent good was sug- 
gested by the ‘‘kindred’’ features of nature. So far from being in 
sentimental quest of some utopia, turning away from the reality 
that disciplines by constraint and limitation,” it was precisely from 
the contemplation of nature that he drew a sense of the necessity 
of constraint and limitation. Above all, instead of turning his back 
on reason in his devotion to nature, in favor of sensation, passion, 
or instinct, he insists that what he finds in nature is ‘‘the visible 
quality and shape and image of right reason.’’ Wordsworth 
never, so far as I can judge, falls into ‘‘an inarticulate ecstasy 
before the wonders of nature.’’** He is rather, as many critics 
have thought (notably Arnold), far too articulate, too scrupulous 
in his intellectual interpretation of his subject. He is writing in 
a distinctly intellectualistic tradition—the tradition of jurists, 
theologians and professional writers on ethics; and this most obvi- 
with reason. 


79 


ously when he associates his ‘‘nature 
I] 


But then, it is sometimes urged by the ‘‘humanist”’ critics, he 
is writing in the tradition of eighteenth-century ‘‘rationalism.’’ 
His ‘‘reason’’ is nothing but that discursive or reasoning faculty 

* Ibid., XIII, 20-37. 

Ibid. 
® Cerf, passim, e.g., p. 638. 
‘ Babbitt, e.g., 185, 248-250. 
8 Babbitt, 284. 
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by which men set in order the findings of science and common sense. 
This is not the intuitive faculty by which the mind of man directly 
apprehends the moral order, recognizes the distinction between 
right and wrong and its own obligation to choose the right. This 
contention of these critics is not borne out by the evidence. If 
Wordsworth is using the term ‘‘right reason’’ in the same sense 
with those writers who have most to say about it, he is using it as 
a distinctively ethieal principle, ‘‘showing the moral turpitude, or 
moral necessity of any act from its agreement with a rational 
nature’’ (Grotius), ‘‘the measure, or rule of human actions’’ 
(Cumberland), ‘‘the knowledge of that which man is in reference 
unto himself’’ and ‘‘the sentence that Reason giveth concerning 
the goodness of those things which they are to do’’ (Hooker). 

In all these writers the faculty of right reason is intuitive rather 
than discursive or derivative. Intuition for them implies the 
immediate self-evidence of general propositions, including ‘‘moral 
axioms’’ (More). These are not reached by ‘‘reasoning from 
premises,’’ since they are the primary premises. ‘‘In every kind 
of knowledge,’’ says Hooker, ‘‘some such grounds there are, as 
that being proposed the mind doth presently embrace them as free 
from all possibility of error, clear and manifest without proof.”’ 
The distinction of ‘‘Reason discursive or intuitive’’ was ex- 
plicitly made by Milton in a famous passage of Paradise Lost 
(V, 486 ff.) which Wordsworth knew well. In many of the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century writers the moral intuition is sup- 
ported by a metaphysic of the ‘‘nature of things’’ which is directly 
apprehended by the mind; so in Henry More (where the metaphysic 
is pretty purely Platonic), Wollaston” and Samuel Clarke.*° The 
intuitive character of the concept of right reason is indeed the chief 
thing that caused Bentham to repudiate it, along with the related 
terms, Law of Nature, Rule of Right, Fitness of Things, Law of 
Reason.” 

In general, then, it may be said that, where Wordsworth uses 
the phrase ‘‘right reason,’’ and most often where he uses the sim- 
ple word ‘‘reason,’’ he is making appeal precisely to that ethical 
intuitive reason which the new humanists are inclined to deny to 

99 Wollaston, I, i. 

4° Clarke, I, pp. 57-8. 

*1 Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 1879, Chap. II, p. 
14 and footnote. 
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him along with the other romantics. Even in To My Sister, writ- 
ten in 1798 at a time when, by these critics, Wordsworth was sup- 
posed to be particularly recalcitrant to the notion of reason, this 
concept is implied in the very words in which, having for the time 
abandoned ‘‘ toiling reason’’ for outdoor exercise, the poet declares 
that he and his sister will, even so, make some ‘‘silent laws’’ in 
their hearts, and so ‘‘frame the measure of their souls’’ to the 
‘blessed power’’ that envelops them in nature. It is clear enough 
that the poet is here not repudiating what is sometimes called the 
‘‘higher reason’’—what he calls ‘‘right reason.’’ He is rather 
referring to the fact that our logical faculty—‘‘ toiling reason’’— 
will often lead us into hopeless error and bewilderment. 

In the period represented by the poem 7'0 My Sister, Words- 
worth had only just got free from his long disillusionment with 
current ‘‘reasonings’’ in ethics and psychology, which he had 
found inadequate to yield any conclusion as to the moral character 
and significance of the universe. After a long course of vain effort 
to establish by formal proof ‘‘the ground of obligation, what the 
rule and whence the sanction,’’ he had ‘‘ yielded up moral questions 
in despair.’ It was not Reason herself which had brought him 
to this dead end, but ‘‘reasonings false from the beginning,’’ 
because guided by no proper insight, no right premises—just the 
sort of reasonings (Godwinian presumably) which the humanists 
themselves so strongly distrust. And it was ‘‘nature’’ that re- 
stored for him his spiritual tone and taught him the doctrine of 
‘‘right reason.’’ 

In one respect, indeed, Wordsworth would appear to be even 
more on the side of the angels (the humanists) than the Cambridge 
Platonists and the proponents of natural religion. There is some 
trace in him of that dualism of the cognitive faculties which Cole- 
ridge absorbed from the post-Kantian German philosophers. It 
appears, for one thing, in his somewhat transcendental theory of 
the imagination, the faculty which, he says in The Prelude, has 
been ‘‘the feeding source of our long labour,’’ and which is ‘‘but 
another name’’ for ‘‘clearest insight, amplitude of mind, and 
Reason in her most exalted mood.’’** In his qualification of the 
word ‘‘reason’’ with the phrase ‘‘in her most exalted mood,’’ he 
shows, as often, that he is aware of various senses in which the 

“2 The Prelude, XI, 293-3065. 

‘3 The Prelude, XIV, 191-2. 
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word is used, and of the distinction between the ‘‘higher’’ or intui- 
tive reason and that merely discursive faculty which Coleridge 
denominated Understanding. He seems to be claiming for his 
imagination that it is a ‘‘higher’’ reason than that recognized by 
eighteenth-century ‘‘rationalism’’; that it is the true ‘‘ethical in- 
sight’’ or ‘‘ethical imagination,’’ or indeed that ‘‘super-rational 
intuition,’’ of which the humanists speak. In any case, so far as 
we are able to make distinctions in these somewhat cloudy regions, 
the reason to which he appeals is much more nearly that espoused 
by the humanists themselves than that of the ‘‘naturalists’’ whom 
they oppose. 

Unless, indeed, the sole test of ethical insight is an author’s 
specific assertion of the humanist doctrine in its most extreme 
form: namely, that the essence of morality consists simply in the 
checking of any natural impulse—bad being virtually synonymous 
with impulse and good with inhibition as such. 


Ill 


But still it may be argued—and this would seem to be the drift 
of the humanist argument—W ordsworth’s ‘‘reason’’ remains sus- 
pect because of its association with the highly questionable concept 
of ‘‘nature.’’ As Mr. Babbitt expressed it: ‘‘No one would ques- 
tion that Wordsworth has passages of great ethical elevation. But 
in some of these passages he simply renews the error of the Stoiecs 
who also display at times great ethical elevation; he ascribes to the 
natural order virtues that the natural order does not give.’’* And, 
as we have seen, Mr. More objected to Wordsworth’s ‘‘ re-assump- 
tion of nature and soul under one law.’’ 

There is, as we shall see, a serious and radical issue involved in 
this criticism. But there is also involved, I believe, no little mis- 
apprehension derived from a simple confusion over terminology. 
The humanists have held so sharply to their dualism of man and 
nature, they have invested the word ‘‘nature’’ with such a complete 
set of derogatory connotations, that they do not always give strict 
enough attention to the associations which the word carries in other 
writers, and they are particularly given to ignoring the meaning 
of the word in eighteenth- and seventeenth-century writers to whom 
Wordsworth was presumably much indebted for the frame of his 
thought. ‘‘Nature’’ for the humanists means the natural order 


“4 Babbitt, p. 286. 
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as envisaged by modern science, engaged as science is in descrip- 
tion, classification, the formulation of laws and the tracing of 
causes. ‘‘Nature,’’ for them, implies a deterministic philosophy 
and applies therefore only to inert matter or the lower animal 
world, in which moral freedom is not found, nor that power to 
choose between right and wrong which is the essential condition 
of morality. Whoso ascribes human virtues to nature is therefore 
on the wrong track, and the logic of his thought is bound to lead 
us into confusion and relax the very spring of moral action. 
Again, there is, as humanist critics incessantly repeat after Emer- 
son, a ‘‘law for man’”’ and a ‘‘law for thing.’’** The humanist 
meaning is presumably this: A law for things is a scientific formu- 
lation of the way in which phenomena occur under such and such 
conditions. In the phrase ‘‘law for man,’’ the word ‘‘law’’ has an 
entirely different sense. It is a statement of how man ought to 
behave—a rule or prescription laid upon him by statute or con- 
science. A confusion between these two senses of the word law 
is, indeed, obviously to be avoided, above all in ethical theory. The 
question is whether, in Wordsworth and the writers who nourished 
his thought, such a confusion exists. 

We have seen that, when the proponents of ‘‘right reason’’ 
speak of ‘‘natural law,’’ they are using the word ‘‘law’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘law for man’’—‘‘the rule of voluntary agents on earth’’ 
as it is expressed by Hooker—and that the word ‘‘nature’’ is used 
by them to distinguish what is prescribed to man by the light of 
reason from what is prescribed by the state or by religious revela- 
tion. The point in either case is that, quite apart from institu- 
tional law laid down in statutes or sacred documents, the light of 
reason directly communicates to us the essence of the moral law. 
Among the English theologians there was a particular motive for 
using the words ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘law of nature’’ in referring to the 
moral as distinguished from the material order. Theologians, 
whether orthodox or deistical, were greatly concerned to show that 
the moral order implicit in religion can be demonstrated as objec- 
tive and valid without reference to the pronouncements of revealed 
religion. Hence the extraordinary emphasis laid on ‘‘nature’’ by 
writers of all degrees of orthodoxy. 

There is here generally no question at all of the ‘‘natural order’ 
in Babbitt’s sense—that is, the order of material phenomena, of 


’ 


45 Foerster, p. 168. 
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chemistry, physics, physiology—in which our concern is to trace 
the laws of cause and effect. ‘‘Nature’’ as understood by these 
writers might be defined as what man finds in his moral conscious- 
ness independently of supernatural revelation and of legal pre- 
scriptions. It is ‘‘natural’’ in the Aristotelian sense of being of 
the essence of things ;** it is natural also in the sense that it is given 
to man by the unaided ‘‘light of nature.’’ It is given to all men 
under all dispensations; in this sense also it is ‘‘natural,’’ 7.e., uni- 
versal. The insistence on the naturalness of this moral law grows 
out of the consciousness, acute in an age of growing rationalism, 
that the prescriptions of human law are various and inconsistent— 
hard to bring into a coherent rational system; that religious reve- 
lation depends for its authority on questionable documents, that it 
involves elements of the supernatural not easy to assimilate into a 
rational system, and that the Christian revelation, generally held 
to be true, was vouchsafed late in history and has not yet been 
made accessible to all peoples, so that a need is felt for a moral 
law to which all men may be held responsible, even though ignorant 
of revelation or unable to accept it. It is essential, then, in our 
interpretation of Wordsworth, to remember that, for the most part, 
in writers who form the background of his thought, the phrase ‘‘law 
of nature’’ was used originally and predominantly with reference 
not to the scientific order but to the moral order. 

It is true, however, that Wordsworth associates in his mind the 
moral law of reason with that ‘‘nature’’ which has its visible mani- 
festation in mountains, stars and seas, in forests, flowers and birds. 
But physical nature, the humanists remind us, is subject to physi- 
cal, not moral law; whereas man is a moral being, a free agent, 
subject to the ‘‘law’’ of right and wrong. And under the one term 
‘‘nature’’ Wordsworth confuses two worlds which are eternally 
distinct and irreconcilable. 

There is no doubt that the poet associates together these two 
orders of ‘‘nature.’’ Whether he ever actually identifies them in 
such a way as to deprive the moral order of its specific moral 
character is quite another question. He does not do so unless it 
san be shown that he reduces moral choice to terms of physics and 
physiology, making of human action no more than an automatic 
physical response to stimuli received from the external world. It 
is this supposed strain of mechanistic determinism that more than 


:? 


46 Aristotle, Metaphysics, V, iv, 7 and 8. 
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anything else leads the humanists to condemn the ‘‘naturalism”’ of 
the romantic poets.“ 

That Wordsworth had in mind any such reduction of the moral 
to the material is wholly improbable, and no evidence can be found 
for the supposition that he did so. Determinism does not seem to 
me to be present in any of the proponents of ‘‘right reason.’’ 
However much Wordsworth may have been influenced by Godwin 
in his early years, I find no traces of Godwin’s necessitarianism 
anywhere in his writing. In Wordsworth’s account of the growth 
of sentiment, there are traces of Hartley’s associationism, but no 
trace of the materialistic or necessitarian implications of Hartley’s 
psychology. Never does Wordsworth suggest that man has not 
the power of choice between good and evil; the contrary is implied 
in numerous familiar passages. 

But still, the humanist would argue, whatever Wordsworth may 
say, he is implicitly determinist by virtue of his ‘‘re-assumption of 
nature and soul under one law.’’ That is, Wordsworth has by 
implication reduced human morality to an effect of the operation 
of physical laws. This view was supported in Professor Babbitt 
by his hasty and unimaginative interpretation of certain famous 
passages. Babbitt declared, for example, that in Tintern Abbey 
Wordsworth asserted that ‘‘the light of setting suns and the mind 
of man are identical in their essence,’”** 7.e., that the ‘‘essence’’ of 
the latter is the same as that of the former as physical science con- 
ceived it. What Wordsworth did assert was that the light of 
setting suns and the mind of man both derive from, are manifesta- 
tions of, the same spiritual being— 


. something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Plainly, what Wordsworth is here trying to do is to suggest, 
in poetic terms, a more comprehensive view of the cosmos as it 
includes the physical and the moral. Whatever our ethical theory, 

47 See, e.g., P. E. More, sect. LXX; Foerster, Chap. IV, pp. 118, 125; Chap. 
V, pp. 159, 163. 

48 Babbitt, p. 286. 
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we are all inclined to take such comprehensive views of the nature 
of things. Every theological system, particularly since the origin 
of Christianity, undertakes this; and apart from theology, it is 
undertaken in many systems of metaphysics. Wordsworth, was 
apparently endeavoring in this poem to express a philosophy free 
from the complications of technical theology. It was a conception 
manifestly akin to, if not derived from, the Neoplatonists’ (and 
Berkeley’s) anima mundi and Schelling’s Weltseele; the same 
thought which Wordsworth himself again expresses in The Excur- 
sion: ‘fan active principle’’ which ‘‘subsists in all things, in all 
natures’’, and in The Old Cumberland Beggar: 


. a spirit and a pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. 


And this, whatever else be said of it, is a conception which is the 
very antithesis of a materialistic and mechanistic philosophy of 
nature and of man. Whether it has latent deterministic implica- 
tions may be debated among metaphysicians; that it had such 
implications for Wordsworth, and for all of the long line of poets 
and religious philosophers who have expressed similar concep- 
tions, there is nothing to show—and in Wordsworth’s case, much 
to show the contrary.” It is a fantastic mode of exegesis to argue 
that because he referred to (external) nature as ‘‘the guide, the 
guardian of his heart and soul, of all his moral being,’’ he was 
declaring that man’s conduct either is or ought to be guided by the 
laws of physics. It is manifest that he was simply thinking of 
nature as an inspiration to man and a favorable influence upon 
him, and that in several ways. 

Wordsworth, for example, considered that country life is more 
favorable than city life to innocence and purity of heart. That is 
an opinion held by many poets and thinkers before and since his 
time. It may or may not be true, or like any other such wide 
generalization it may need much qualification to make it true. In 
any case, Wordsworth’s celebration of ‘‘nature’’ under this head- 
ing, while it may be objected to as partial or sentimental, has no 
bearing on the question raised by the humanists. 

The same thing is true of his judgment that natural beauty has 

49See my Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry, esp. 
Chap. ITI. 
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a soothing and refining effect on the emotions. He declares in 
Tintern Abbey that he has owed to recollections of natural 
scenery— 

In hours of weariness sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration. 


This is an experience which must have been had by innumerable 
men who have never dreamed of identifying moral with physical 
law. The ‘‘tranquil restoration’’ worked by contact with beauty 
has made it easier for them to meet their moral obligations with 
cheerfulness and resolution. But Wordsworth goes on: 


feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


That is, the virtue of benevolence is favored by the restorative 
effect on the mind of pleasurable sensations received from natural 
beauty and since forgotten. Wordsworth carries this still farther 
and declares that, with growing maturity, his contacts with natural 
beauty and with persons living in close association with it have 
developed his social sympathies. Now, in his moments of revery 
in the country, he looks on nature not thoughtlessly as in youth, 
but— 
. . . hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 


The ‘‘associationism’’ traceable in many passages of The 
Prelude has its bearing here. Wordsworth holds that impressions 
received through the senses may (by the pleasure or pain accom- 
panying them) be associated with certain sentiments in such a way 
that a revival of these impressions will call up the same sentiments. 
This is particularly the case with certain scenes and situations 
that have impressed the mind with their beautiful solemnity. An 
‘‘auxiliar light’? comes from the mind itself to help in fixing these 
associations ; such is, essentially, the function of the poetic imagina- 
tion. And that the sentiments thus called up with the constant 


renewal of impressions from ‘‘nature’’ may be of the greatest 
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benefit to man in his spiritual life is perhaps Wordsworth’s most 
characteristic teaching, certainly in The Prelude. 

Again, the contemplation of external nature (as well as of our 
moral being) tends to promote awareness of a supreme cosmic 
order, spiritual in essence and akin to the reason in man, and 
so to give elevation of mind and predispose one to goodness. 

Finally, Wordsworth likes to find in natural objects and proe- 
esses suggestions and analogues of moral qualities. Thus, in his 
fanciful poems addressed to flowers and birds, the poet celebrates 
the virtues of humility, contentment with one’s lot, patience and 
cheerfulness in performing ‘‘tasks that are no tasks,’’ freedom 
from worldly pride, sympathy with ‘‘the common life our nature 
breeds,’’ and such exemption from unwarranted depression as 
enables a flower to find ‘‘a shelter under every wind.’’ And, in 
more exalted mood, the mountains teach him steadfastness of mind 
and the power to discipline his unruly hopes and passions. It 
would show a great lack of critical sense or a gross under-estima- 
tion of Wordsworth’s intellectual powers to suppose that, in such 
passages, he is indulging in the ‘‘pathetic fallacy’’ and seriously 
attributing to flowers and birds and mountains moral virtues as 
such. It is far more sensible to suppose that, like a hundred other 
poets and moralists, he is finding in these creatures types and 
symbols, analogies of such virtues as are appropriate to man as 
a moral being. 

I fail to see how, in any of these attitudes towards nature, 
Wordsworth is remotely implying a naturalistic determinism. 
This would be to assume that anyone who holds that a man’s char- 
acter may be favorably or unfavorably affected by his thoughts 
and experiences is thereby denying his capacity to make moral 
choices and decisions. Even the humanist presumably thinks that 
men may be favorably affected by reading his works. 

The assumption, then, that where Wordsworth uses the word 
‘‘nature’’ in a sense so comprehensive as to include both ‘‘law for 
thing’’ and ‘‘law for man,”’ he identifies or confuses the two, has 
been made without examination of the meanings, for him, of the 
terms he employs, without literary tact, and without sufficient con- 
sideration of the whole body of his writing, whether in 1798, 1805 
or 1814. It is clearly untenable, I think, for 1798. For 1805 the 
evidence is overwhelming that he meant nothing of the sort. The 
very last words of The Prelude are an unqualified declaration that, 
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as a prophet of nature sanctified by reason, he makes the sharpest 
distinction between the ‘‘mind of man”’ and the ‘‘frame of things’”’ 
in which man’s mind is set and above which it rises by virtue of 
its inherently more ‘‘divine’’ quality. In this teaching he asso- 
ciates himself explicitly with Coleridge, the last person in the world 
to recommend or approve the ‘‘re-assumption of nature and soul 
under one law.”’ 

Prophets of Nature, we to (men) will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith: what we have loved, 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 

A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells, above this frame of things 
(Which, ’mid all revolution in the hopes 

And fears of men, doth still remain unchanged) 
In beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more divine. 


University of Minnesota 








THE IDEA OF SCIENTIFIC HISTORY IN AMERICA 
By W. Strutt Hout 


To the student of American historiography there is no period 
comparable in interest to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth. The achievements of the 
historians were remarkable. Moreover, two distinct forms of 
historical writing, the broad canvas and the miniature, flourished 
side by side. It was the golden age of the Titans who scaled the 
historical heaven by piling volume on volume. It was also the 
period during which the monograph, born of the new specialization, 
became the characteristic form of scholarly history. It was above 
all the period during which historical scholarship became a profes- 
sion. At its beginning the writing and study of history in the 
United States had largely been the avocation of a few lawyers, 
clergy and business men. At its end there was a large and rapidly 
expanding group of university professors of history who had estab- 
lished a professional historical organization with a professional 
journal, and who showed commendable zeal in advancing the 
interests both of the profession and of scholarship. It was, more- 
over, a period of great interest because of the presence of certain 
ideas which either as an avowed philosophy or as unconscious pre- 
possessions affected the history written. 

Among these ideas was the belief generally shared by American 
scholars that history is a science. Sucha conclusion was, of course, 
a natural one. Science had triumphed in the thought of the nine- 
teenth century. To be ‘‘scientific’’ was the great desideratum. 
The very word was a fetish. So great was the prestige that the 
word ‘‘science’’ carried in academic circles that such monstrosities 
developed as ‘‘library science’’ and ‘‘domestie science. Even a 
new church based on ideas denying the validity of the fundamental 
principles upon which contemporary science rested took the name 


’? 


, ’°? 


‘*Christian Science.’ 

In conforming to the prevailing trend the historians paid high 
tribute to the dominance of the natural sciences by the way in which 
they identified their work with that which was acknowledged to be 
‘*nure science.’’ Both because of its position in nineteenth-century 
thought and because of its obvious connection with mankind, biol- 
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ogy was the science to which the historians most frequently turned. 
It furnished them with a terminology which they used again and 
again in their historical writing. In his famous essay on ‘‘The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History,’’ which may well 
have been suggested by an application of Darwinism to history, 
Turner quickly stated his case in biological terms. ‘‘ Behind insti- 
tutions . . . lie the vital forces which call these organs into life and 
shape them to meet changing conditions.’’ The origins of Ameri- 
ean institutions, the ‘‘European germs,’’ had been sufficiently 
emphasized and he proposed to show them adapting themselves to 


, 


their new and constantly renewed environment, the American fron- 
tier.’ Biology was associated with history in another way. The 
new seminary method of training scholars, to which the scholarly 
renaissance was often attributed, was, according to a typical state- 
ment, ‘‘essentially the methods of biology applied to history.’” 

But history could claim kinship with other natural sciences too. 
Rhodes, in his address as president of the American Historical 
Association, said, ‘‘ Even as the chemist and physicist, we talk of 
practice in the laboratory.’ A professor of history made the 
point clearer. He hoped, he wrote, to establish ‘‘a sort of working 
historical laboratory for students, that shall correspond to chemical 
and physical laboratories, and where the process of learning shall 
not memorizing a text-book, but, so to speak, 





be much the same, 
manipulating literary, political, and historical apparatus.’’* The 
same type of association but with still another natural science was 


1 Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1893, pp. 199, 201. 
Examples of biological terminology could be multiplied indefinitely, but one more 
coming from the professor under whom Turner studied must suffice. “This country 
will yet be viewed and reviewed as an organism of historie growth, developing from 


, 


minute germs from the very protoplasm of state-life.” Herbert B. Adams, “Coopera- 
tion in University Work,” Johns Hopkins ‘University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science (1883), I, 49. 

2 Francis N. Thorpe, “American History in Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
in H. B. Adams, The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities, p. 240. 
(U. S. Bureau of Edueation, Circular of Information No. 2, 1887.) 

James Ford Rhodes, “History,” Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1899, I, 48. 

*The writer was Professor W. P. Atkinson of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. W. Stull Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in the United States, 1876- 
1901; As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams, (Baltimore, 1938), 


” 


p. 63. 
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noted by another scholar. ‘‘The Baltimore seminaries,’’ he wrote, 
‘*are laboratories where books are treated like mineralogical speci- 
mens, passed about from hand to hand, examined, and tested.’” 

It might reasonably be expected that the conception of history 
as a science would have been so fundamentally important to the 
historians that they would have discussed its every implication and 
have clarified its meaning. Such was not the case. The American 
historians displayed a curious reluctance to consider the question 
at all, as if they feared the effects of thought upon their resolution. 
Isolated references to history as one of the sciences or to their work 
as scientific ean be found in abundance, but these give little or no 
inkling of what was meant. Occasionally an article was devoted 
directly to the subject. More frequently there would be some 
discussion of it by the scholar who happened to be president of the 
American Historical Association and who felt that in his presiden- 
tial address some statement of historical faith was required. Yet 
even in these discussions it is often difficult to reconcile contradic- 
tory statements so as to ascertain what their authors conceived 
scientific history to be. 

One thing is clear, however. All those who thought history 
was a science agreed in thinking that it had only recently become a 
science. There were two main schools of thought as to how history 
had become scientific. One attributed the transformation to the 
startling contemporary development of the natural sciences and 
especially of biology. ‘‘Those of us,’’ wrote Henry Adams, ‘‘who 
read Buckle’s first volume when it appeared in 1857, and almost 
immediately afterwards, in 1859, read the Origin of Species and 
felt the violent impulse which Darwin gave to the study of natural 
laws, never doubted that historians would follow until they had 
exhausted every possible hypothesis to create a science of history.’” 
His brother, Charles Francis, also a historian in his own right, was 
still more certain that Darwin had already supplied the necessary 

° Ibid., p. 69 n. 1. The attention given by natural scientists to descriptions of 
their laboratory apparatus probably was responsible for the great emphasis Adams 
gave to the physical arrangement of the history seminar room. He had a diagram 
made, which he frequently published, showing the exact location of the seminar table, 
the various offices, the aleoves containing different periodicals and documents, ete. 
President Gilman evidently considered this important, for he asked Adams to send a 
copy of the diagram to Bishop Stubbs. Ibid. 

6 Henry Adams, “The Tendency of History,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1894, pp. 17-18. 
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theory. ‘‘On the first day of October, 1859,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the Mosaic 
cosmogony finally gave place to the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Under the new dispensation, based not on chance or an assumed 
supernatural revelation, but on a patient study of biology, that 
record of mankind known as history, . . . has become a unified 
whole,’’ and has ceased ‘‘to be a mere narrative, made up of dis- 
connected episodes having little or no bearing on each other.’’ 
Accordingly, 1859 was the date by which all historians must be 
tested. Gibbon, he continued, ‘‘was an orb of the first order; and 
it was his misfortune that he was born and wrote before Darwin 
gave to history unity and a scheme.’” 

The other and more numerous group ascribed the new dignity 
of history as a science not to any theory or discovery of natural 
scientists but to the ideal of complete objectivity which had been 
put within the scholar’s reach by a recently perfected method. ‘‘It 
must be made clear,’’ asserted Professor Emerton in an article 
explaining the new device, ‘‘that the claim of history to rank 
among sciences is founded in fact—the fact that it has a scientific 
method.’ For this group the great figure was not the English 
scientist, Darwin, but the German historian, von Ranke. That is 
what Charles Kendall Adams meant when he said, ‘‘The modern 
scientific study of history everywhere has a tap-root running down 
into philology.’’” It was the philologists who had borrowed the 
method from theological education, and it was as a member of 
philological seminaries that von Ranke became acquainted with its 
possibilities.° ‘‘The transformation of the Seminarium into a 

7 Charles Francis Adams, The Sifted Grain and the Grain Sifters, pp. 6, 31, 
35, 36. Rhodes in 1899 had made the same point exactly; “History,” pp. 48-49. 
See also, James Harvey Robinson, The New History (New York, 1913), pp. 43-44, 
53. Much keener in analysis than anything written on this point by the Americans 
is the essay of the English historian, John B. Bury, “Darwinism and History,” first 
published in 1909 and republished in Selected Essays of J. B. Bury (Cambridge, 
1930), pp. 23-42. 

8’ Ephraim Emerton, “The Historical Seminary in American Teaching,” in G. 
Stanley Hall, ed., Method of Teaching History (Boston, 1883), p. 197. 

® Charles Kendall Adams, “Recent Historical Work in the Colleges and Universi- 
ties of Europe and America,” Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1889, p. 35. Yet in the introduction to his Manual of Historical Literature (New 
York, 1888), pp. 4-13, he seems to take the position that history not only isn’t a 
science but cannot become one. 

10 Edward Gaylord Bourne, “Leopold von Ranke,” Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1896, 1, 74 ff. 
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laboratory of science,’’ an American scholar wrote, ‘‘was first 
accomplished more than fifty years ago by Germany’s greatest 
historian, Leopold von Ranke.’’ Through the influence of the stu- 
dents of ‘‘this father of historical science’’ the historical seminary 
was extended throughout Germany and the world." 

The science about whose origin there was this clash of opinion 
had different meanings for the American scholars of the period. 
From the vague allusions, the oblique comments, and the occasional 
clear statements, two distinct and contradictory conceptions of 
scientific history can be identified. 

At one extreme was the belief that there were historical laws 
or generalizations which could be formulated. The essential char- 
acteristic of a science was the establishment of laws. Since human 
history lay entirely within a sphere in which the law of cause and 
effect has unrestricted dominion, and since it could therefore be 
reduced to general laws, it was a science. Such certainly was the 
view of George Bancroft when he told his young colleagues, ‘‘The 
movements of humanity are governed by law. . . . The character 
of science attaches to our pursuits. On this point Bancroft, 
who had one of the simplest minds among the authors of notable 
American histories, received the support of the historian who had 
the most complex and incisive mind in the group. Even before the 
last volumes of his famous history appeared, Henry Adams had 
become skeptical of the value of writing history as he and others 
were writing it. He foreshadowed his future activity and revealed 
his conception of scientific history by writing, ‘‘Should history ever 


%1 
9913 


9912 


become a true science, it must expect to establish its laws. . 
To formulate the laws of history was, he believed, the great chal- 
lenge to the historians of the period. No better statement of this 


11 Herbert B. Adams, “Methods of Historical Study,” Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science (1884), II, 65. 

12 George Bancroft, “Self-Government,” Papers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation (New York, 1888), II, 8. An obscure professor put the same conclusion in 
simpler language—“there is law in history; and history is a science,” R. H. Dabney, 
“Ts History a Science,” Papers of the American Historical Association (New York, 
1891), V, 272. On the other hand, the English-Canadian historian, Goldwin Smith, 
in his presidential address to the American Historical Association, denied that history 
was a science because free will and the part played by accidents precluded the possi- 
bility of law or of prediction. Goldwin Smith, “The Treatment of History,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review (April, 1905), X, 511-520. 

Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1891), IX, 222. 
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conception of scientific history and of its implications can be found 
than that in his address as President of the American Historical 
Association. ‘‘ You may be sure,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that four out of five 
serious students of history who are living today have, in the course 
of their work, felt that they stood on the brink of a great generaliza- 
tion that would reduce all history under a law as clear as the laws 
which govern the material world. . . . The law was certainly there, 
and as certainly was in places actually visible, to be touched and 
handled, as though it were a law of chemistry or physics. No 
teacher with a spark of imagination or with an idea of scientific 
method can have helped dreaming of the immortality that would 
be achieved by the man who should successfully apply Darwin’s 
method to the facts of human history.’ 

At the other extreme from this meaning of scientific history, 
which had obviously been suggested by the natural sciences, was 
the belief that scientific history consisted of a search for facts alone, 
with no laws or generalizations and with a renunciation of all 
philosophy. Thus Rhodes, who once stressed the outstanding 
importance of Darwinian evolutionism for the historian, insisted 
later with equal finality that, since the object of the historian 
to tell a story and leave philosophy to others,’’ his aim had been 
‘‘to get rid so far as possible of all preconceived notions and 
theories.’ Dunning stated the same idea in another way when 
he wrote, ‘‘The absorbing and relentless pursuit of the objective 


“" 


14 Henry Adams, “The Tendency of History,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1894, pp. 18-19. Some of those who talked in terms of 
historical laws were not clear on the question whether or not history was therefore 
a science. For example, Andrew D. White, the first president of the American 
Historical Association, referred to “the laws of general history” and cited a number 
of specific lessons or laws. Nevertheless, he differentiated the study of history from 
the study of statistics by saying the latter was capable of “scientific proof” while the 
former was capable only of “moral proof.” Andrew D. White, “On Studies in Gen- 
eral History and the History of Civilization,” Papers of the American Historical 
Association (New York, 1886) I, 7, 10, 13. James Schouler, on one occasion, wrote 
that “the stream of events,” produced by the interaction of the human mind and its 
environment, “sweeps constantly onward, obedient to the law of moral gravity.” 
Yet at another time he specifically condemned Buckle’s attempt to reduce history to 
law and asserted, “There is no rigid scientific development to the human race.” 
James Schouler, History of the United States of America under the Constitution, 
[IV,1. Ibid., “Spirit of Research” in Historical Briefs, p. 24. 

15M. A. De Wolfe Howe, James Ford Rhodes; American Historian (New York, 
1929) pp. 149-150. 
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fact—of the thing that actually happened in exactly the form and 
manner of its happening, is . . . the typical function of the modern 
devotee of history.’’*® 

To be scientific was to be objective. To be objective was to 
study critically the genuine sources, and subsequently to describe 
impartially the facts of history with the same detached mind and 
in the same manner in which, it was believed, other scientists 
regarded natural phenomena. The facts, thus scientifically estab- 
lished without benefit of hypothesis or of generalization, would 
‘*speak for themselves.’’ Interruptions by the historian were not 
regarded with favor. Henry C. Lea differed seriously with Lord 
Acton when the latter took the position that ‘‘the task of the his- 
torian is not simply to discover the truth and set it forth so that 
its lessons shall teach themselves.’** Many obviously believed 
with Beveridge that ‘‘facts when justly arranged interpret them- 
selves.’"* Yet even this interpretation was incidental, and the 
scientific historian need not concern himself with more than the 
establishment of the facts. 

Before this conception of the science of history was accepted in 
America it had been widely disseminated in Europe. When his 
students applauded his historical proof that certain feudal institu- 
tions were Latin and not Germanic in origin, the French historian, 
Fustel de Coulanges, rebuked them, saying, ‘‘It is not I who speak, 
but history which speaks through me.’’” The Italian historian, 
Villari, expressed the theory in these words, ‘‘Let us assure our 
readers that we began and continued our work, throughout all our 
researches, and all our examinations of documents, without any 
preconceived ideas.’’® But it was the German, von Ranke, the 


16 William A. Dunning, “Truth in History,” American Historical Review (Janu- 
ary, 1914), XIX, 219. 

17 This was said in a review of Acton’s, A Lecture on the Study of History pub- 
lished in the American Historical Review (April, 1896), I, 517. Note the apology 
in the following statement from the preface of a valuable historical work by an 
American scholar. “He [the author] has, therefore, except in a few instances where 
opinions were clearly warranted by the facts, confined himself to a simple statement 
of the truth and left the reader to form his own conclusions.” James W. Garner, 
Reconstruction in Mississippi (New York, 1901), p. viii. 

18 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1928), p. v. 

1° Quoted in Carl Becker, “Some Aspects of the Influence of Social Problems 
and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of History,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society (1913), VII, 94. 
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acknowledged founder of this school of thought, who gave it its 
classical form, ‘‘Er [this work] will blos zeigen wie es eigentlich 
gewesen.’””* 

It was to emulate von Ranke’s scientific history that most of the 

Americans writing scholarly history after 1875 aspired. This was 
especially true of the group of professional historians who emerged 
during the period and quickly dominated the writing and study of 
history in the United States. Some of these attempted to bridge 
the gap between the two meanings of scientific history by suggest- 
ing that the objective facts when assembled might, in speaking for 
themselves, enunciate a law. Professor Hart, revealing what must 
have been a widespread misconception of the methods employed 
by scholars in the natural sciences, explained how scientific his- 
torians concerned only with objective facts might at the same time 
establish historical laws. ‘‘For such a process,’’ he wrote, ‘‘we 
have the fortunate analogy of the physical sciences: did not Darwin 
spend twenty years in accumulating data, and in selecting typical 
phenomena, before he so much as ventured a generalization? 
In history, too, scattered and apparently unrelated data fall to- 
gether in harmonious wholes; the mind is led to the discovery of 
laws; and the explorer into scientific truth is at last able to formu- 
late some of those unsuspected generalizations which explain the 
whole framework of the universe.’”” 

In spite of this and similar attempts to be in both camps there 
can be no doubt that the proponents of such views adhered to the 
‘“‘objective-facts’’ theory of scientific history, even though they 
considered their allegiance temporary. This was made clear by 
another American historian. No better statement of the faith 
dominating two generations of American scholars can be found 
than the following passage from the presidential address of George 
Burton Adams: 


At the very beginning of all conquest of the unknown lies the fact, estab- 
lished and classified to the fullest extent possible at the moment. To lay 
such foundations, to furnish such materials for later builders, may be a modest 








2° Pasquale Villari, The History of Girolamo Savonarola (London, 1863) p. 
XXXiv. 

* Leopold von Ranke, Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Vdlker 
von 1494 bis 1514, p. vii. 

*2 A. B. Hart, “Imagination in History,” American Historical Review (January, 
1910), XV, 232-233. 
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ambition, but it is my firm belief that in our field of history, for a long time 
to come, the man who devotes himself to such labors, who is content with this 
preliminary work, will make a more useful and a more permanent contri- 
bution to the final science, or philosophy of history, than will he who yields to 
the allurements of speculation and endeavors to discover in the present stage 
of our knowledge the forces that control society, or to formulate the laws of 
their action. None of the new battle cries should sound for us above the eal] 
of our first leader, proclaiming the chief duty of the historian to establish 
wie es eigentlich gewesen. . . . The field of the historian is, and must long 


remain, the discovery and recording of what actually happened.** 


There is much evidence to show that Professor Adams was 
speaking for a majority of his American colleagues. In the first 
place, their education had been based on this assumption of the 
nature of scholarly history. Most of them had been trained in the 
seminars which had spread rapidly throughout the country and 
which diffused, in fact although not of necessity, von Ranke’s con- 
ception of history along with his method. Secondly, there are the 
specific statements of these views which were sometimes made, 
usually with the emphasis on the discovery of ‘‘the facts’’ as the 
sole end of the historian’s work, but on occasion with a frank denial 
of the presence of any theory or philosophy of history. Generally, 
however, the Americans said nothing on the subject. The paucity 
of discussion suggests either that they considered the matter 
obvious or, what is more likely, they were unaware of the assump- 
tions and concepts which in fact formed the theory of historiogra- 
phy they employed. Yet if they did not write on this subject they 
did write history, and their books offer the best evidence of their 
theory. No one can analyze much of the scholarly history written, 
especially the monographs of the professionals, without appreciat- 


, 


ing the extent to which they were dominated by von Ranke’s ideal. 

The full effects of the two conceptions of scientific history on the 
history written in the United States have never been thoroughly 
described, nor will an attempt be made to do so here. But several 
important conclusions are clear. The law-in-history school of 
thought has proven barren. The unrelenting search for ‘‘a great 
generalization that would reduce all history under a law,’’ which 
Henry Adams confidently predicted fifty years ago, has, in fact, 
never materialized. The occasions when a student of history in 
America has seriously occupied himself with an attempt to formu- 

28 George Burton Adams, “History and the Philosophy of History,” American 
Historical Review (January, 1909), XIV, 236. 
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late a historical law have been rare indeed, and the fruits of these 
attempts have neither interested nor satisfied the other historians. 
Similar failure attended the few efforts to write history in terms 
of law.” Generalizations regarding the historical process were, of 
course, inevitably employed in all the history written, but they were 
either employed unconsciously or were regarded as so obvious as 
to need no critical examination. The instances in which a gen- 
eralization has been deliberately adopted with a warning to the 
reader that it will determine the selection and organization of the 
facts can literally be counted on the fingers of one hand. The con- 
sequences of the other school of scientific history have been tre- 
mendous. Most of the scholarly history written in the United 
States from 1875 to the present has been conceived in terms of 
objective facts. The value put on the facts as an end in them- 
selves; the emphasis given to the establishment of facts; the fear 
of making any statements without a supporting document; the 
belief, sometimes avowed, that complete objectivity could be 
attained merely by honest effort; the denial of any philosophy and 
theory of history in the prepossession that historians should, or 
could, be without prepossessions—all testify to the same conclusion. 

This conception of scientific history, which dominated scholars 
both in Europe and in America, was certain to share the common 
fate of all ideas. Critical attacks challenged its validity. With 
poetic justice, they apparently started and certainly have received 
their fullest development in von Ranke’s own country. From Ger- 
many they spread to America. After the turn of the century a 
number of American scholars began to undermine the prevailing 
theory.”” The form the attack took was to point out that the pre- 

24 The most systematic and sophisticated effort was, of course, that of Henry 
Adams himself. The tentative and unsatisfactory nature of the conclusions of a 
scholar more typical of the historians, who untypically had the temerity to grapple 
with the problem, can be seen in Edward P. Cheyney, “Law in History,” American 
Historical Review (January, 1924), XXIX, 231-248. 

25 Perhaps the best examples would be the historical writings of John W. Draper 
and of Brooks Adams. 

26 Among the noteworthy examples are: Fred Morrow Fling, “Historical Syn- 
thesis,” American Historical Review (October, 1903) IX, 1-22; the writings of Fred- 
erick J. Teggart, especially “The Circumstance or the Substance of History,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review (July, 1910) XV, 709-719, and Prolegomena to History 
(Berkeley, 1916); James Harvey Robinson, The New History (New York, 1913) ; 
the more incisive and provocative work of Carl Becker, especially, in addition to the 
article already cited, “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review 
(January, 1932), XX XVII, 221-236; and Charles A. Beard, “Written History As 
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yailing theory was a theory and to make explicit the assumptions 
implicit in it. It was not until 1935, however, that an American, 
frankly summarizing the work accumulated by German scholar- 
ship, stated fully the elements and assumptions of the faith in 
objective scientific history.’ The first is that the facts of history 
have existed as an object or series of objects outside the mind of 
the historian. The second is that the historian can know this object 
or series of objects and can describe it as it objectively existed. 
This involves the question of documentation, the only way in which 
a historian can observe the facts. But documentation can only 
cover a small fraction of the events of history. This also requires 
the historian to divest himself of all philosophical, religious, politi- 
‘al, economic, social, sex, moral and aesthetic interests so that he 
van view the facts with strict impartiality. It also presupposes 
that the facts can be grasped by a purely rational or intellectual 
process. A final major assumption is that the facts of history 
have some structural organization through inner, perhaps causal, 
relations which any impartial historian can ascertain and on which 
all must agree. 

The challenging of these assumptions has raised the most crucial 
problem confronting contemporary historiography in all its 
branches. If the challenge is not successfully met, the period of 
‘scientific history’’ in America will be definitely ended. The 
challenge itself, however, is, in the main, the application to the 
business of the historiographer of preconceptions which are pri- 
marily philosophical and psychological in their content and origins, 
and about which no generally accepted verdict can as yet be said to 
have been rendered. Nevertheless, whatever the outcome, the pre- 
viously current conceptions of ‘‘ scientific history’’ must be modified 
and, as the historians are compelled to consider the nature of the 
foundations on which their historical constructions rest, a more 
sophisticated scholarship must inevitably result. 

The Johns Hopkins University 





an Act of Faith,” American Historical Review (January, 1934), 219-229; Discussion 
of Human Affairs (New York, 1936); Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts, “Currents 
in Historiography,” American Historical Review (April, 1937), XLII, 460-483. A 
counter-attack on what he calls historical relativism can be found in Maurice Mandel- 
baum, The Problem of Historical Knowledge (New York, 1938). 

27 Charles A. Beard, “That Noble Dream,” American Historical Review, (October, 
1935) XLI, 74-87. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THe Ramus-RHETICUS CORRESPONDENCE 


By Epwarp RosEN 


The emergence of modern science was attended by a vigorous debate 
about the proper function of hypothesis in scientific method. Peter Ramus 
(Pierre de la Ramée, 1515-1572), the celebrated adversary of Aristotle, per- 
sistently called for the general abandonment of hypotheses. In a letter 
addressed in 1563 to George Joachim Rhetieus (1514-1576), Ramus urged 
the friend and disciple of Copernicus to ‘‘ convince us by cogent proof 

that astronomy, resting only on the elements and principles of arith- 
metic and geometry, can stand very well without any hypotheses ;’’ and to 
‘*.. undertake the task . . . of freeing astronomy from the fictions of 


, 


hypot heses.’”? 

I wish to direct particular attention to the following sentence in Ramus’s 
letter, because it involves a hitherto neglected aspect of the reception of the 
Copernican theory : 

At hypotheses epicyclorum et eccentricorum commenta falsa et absurda 

esse, epistola tua, ni fallor, Copernico praeposita, manifeste ex epicyclo 

Veneris ostendit. {But the letter (written by you, unless I am mistaken) 

that was placed at the beginning of Copernicus’s book shows clearly, by 

reference to the epicycle of Venus, that the hypotheses which employ 
epicycles and eccentrics are false and absurd fictions. | 
Marie Delcourt translates epistola tua, ni fallor, Copernico praeposita: ‘‘ta 
lettre adressée, si je ne me trompe, 4 Copernic’’? [your letter, sent, if I am 
not mistaken, to Copernicus}. 

Surely praeposita seldom, if ever, described a letter as ‘‘sent.’’ If the 
word was employed in the usual way, epistola . . . Copernico praeposita 
means ‘‘the letter that was placed at the beginning of [the book by] Co- 
pernicus,’’ not ‘‘the letter that was sent to [the person] Copernicus.”’ 
Praeposita was used with precisely the same force by a pupil of Ramus, 


‘ 


1 The earliest biography of Ramus (Petri Rami vita by John Thomas Freigius 
in Petri Rami praelectiones in Ciceronis orationes octo consulares, Basel, 1574; 
Basel, 1575) contained a plea for the publication of his letter to Rhetieus. It was 
apparently first printed in Petri Rami... collectaneae praefationes, epistolae, 
orationes (Marburg, 1599), pp. 213-18. It was reprinted at least twice thereafter: 
Charles Desmaze, P. Ramus, sa vie, ses écrits, sa mort (Paris, 1864), pp. 68-78; 
Ludwik Antoni Birkenmajer, Mikotaj Kopernik (Cracow, 1900), pp. 603-6. 

2 The Latin text of the letter was reproduced by Marie Delcourt, who provided 
also a translation into French (Bulletin de l Association Guillaume Budé, No. 44, 
July, 1934, p. 12). 
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John Pena,’ in the title: EvxXeidou Orrixa xai Karomrpixa. Euclidis Optica 
et Catoptrica, numquam antehac graece aedita. Eadem latine reddita per 
Ioannem Penam Regium Mathematicum. His praeposita est eiusdem Ioan- 
nis Penae de usu Optices prae fatio .. . (Paris, 1557). It will be observed 
that Pena’s Preface was placed at the beginning (praeposita) of his Greek 
text and Latin translation of Euclid’s Optics and Catoptrics. But since it 
is the usage of Ramus that is under examination, some examples of prae- 
ponere in the positional sense should be adduced from his writings. The 
first occurs in a letter which he sent in 1564 to Jean de Monlue, bishop of 
Valence; insisting upon a proper order of studies, he says: si vel Ptolemaeus 
ipse initio mathematicae disciplinae pracponeretur,* ‘‘even if Ptolemy were 
placed at the beginning of instruction in mathematies.’’ Another instance 
appears in the Preface to one of his books; discussing the arrangement of 
the subject matter, he declares: such and such topics I have put at the be- 
ginning (praeposut), such and such others at the end (postposui).° There 
ean be little question, then, that by praeposita Ramus meant ‘‘ placed at the 
beginning.’ 

But it may perhaps be urged as an objection to the proposed interpreta- 
tion of epistola . . . Copernico praeposita that Copernicus is the name of 
a man, not a book. There are, however, abundant examples of the meto- 
nymical use of an author’s name for the book he wrote. An instance occurs 
in the clause quoted, just above, from the letter to Monluec. <A second ex- 
ample may be chosen at random from Ramus’s works: Physica materia de 
rebus caelestibus solida est in Ptolemaco et Copernico,® ‘‘the physical ma- 
terial on astronomical topics in Ptolemy and Copernicus is sound.’’ Hence 
there is no difficulty in accepting ‘‘the book written by Copernicus”’ as the 
proper rendering of Copernico. 

This philological analysis is decisively confirmed by an examination of 
the historical context. For Deleourt’s interpretation would make Rheticus 
the author of a letter to Copernicus in which epicyecles and eccentrics were 
declared to be false and absurd fictions. There is, in the first place, no evi- 
dence that there was any correspondence between Rheticus and Copernicus. 
Rheticus, in 1543, held no such view about epicycles and eccentrics. In 
the Narratio prima (1540) he sharply dissociated himself from Averroes, 


On the question of the relationship between Ramus and Pena, see C, Wad- 
dington-Kastus, De Petri Rami vita, scriptis, philosophia (Paris, 1848), p. 56 and 
p. 70, n. 5; and Charles Waddington, Ramus, sa vie, ses écrits et ses opinions 
(Paris, 1855), pp. 21, 110-11, 290. In the closing paragraph of his Preface (Dé 
usu optices praefatio) to the Greek text Pena calls Ramus “my teacher” (praeceptor 
meus). 

*P. Rami... collectaneae praefationes . . . (Marburg, 1599), p. 170. 
5 Ibid., p. 34. 
® Tbid., p. 69. 
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who denied their existence in nature.’ In fact, he used them throughout his 
book and nowhere exhibited any doubt about their existence.* Indeed, 
Rheticus was so deeply convinced of their reality that he attributed to one 
of them effective control over the rise and fall of political empires. And he 
continued to adhere to these beliefs, as can be seen in papers published by 
him in 1550'° and 1557.7" Later, we shall see, he adopted Ramus’s views. 

We may, then, confidently set Delcourt’s interpretation aside on the 
grounds that it misunderstands the meaning of Copernico praeposita, that 
it requires the existence of a letter from Rheticus to Copernicus, and that 
it attributes to Rheticus a view concerning epicycles and eccentrics which is 
contradictory to the one he actually held. 

Let us now turn to an examination of the document which, if the previ- 
ous argument is sound, was described by Ramus as epistola . . . Copernico 
praeposita. It was printed on the first two pages of Copernicus’s De revo- 
lutionibus orbium caelestium (1543)'? and would, therefore, naturally be 
described as placed at the beginning of Copernicus’s book (Copernico prae- 
posita). Moreover, it was entitled To the Reader, Concerning the Hypothe- 
ses of this Work, and hence might appropriately be designated a letter 
(epistola). These external considerations are buttressed by a study of the 
document’s contents.** It asserts that the astronomer cannot discover the 


7See my recent book, Three Copernican Treatises (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), p. 194. In another passage (ibid., p. 140) where Rheticus 
spoke of men who deserved to be pitied rather than hated, the marginal comment 
by Michael Miistlin, teacher of Kepler and editor of the fourth (1596) and fifth 
(1621) editions of the Narratio prima, reads: “He means those who reject epicycles 
and eecentries” (Mistlin’s edition of Kepler’s Mysterium cosmographicum and 
Rhetieus’s Narratio prima, Tiibingen, 1596, p. 114; Frankfurt, 1621, p. 110). 

SIn his acceptance of this basic principle Rheticus agreed completely with 
his master, Copernicus, whose view is strikingly revealed by the following passage 
in the De revolutionibus: “From all these considerations it is clear that the same 
apparent inequality is produced, whether by an epicycle on a homocentrie deferent 
or by an eccentric equal to the homocentric; and that the two arrangements do 
not differ from each other at all, provided that the distance from the center of 
the eecentrie to the center of the homocentrie is equal to the radius of the epicycle. 
It is, therefore, not easy to determine which of these arrangements exists in the 
heavens.” (Thorn edition, 1873, p. 207, lines 2-10.) It will be observed that Coper- 
nieus is uncertain whether it is the epicyele or the eecentrie that exists, but he is 
entirely certain that either the epicyele or the eecentric exists in the heavens 
(existat in caelo). 

’ Three Copernican Treatises, pp. 121-22. 

1° See Leopold Prowe, Nicolaus Coppernicus (Berlin, 1883-84), IT, 395-96. 

11 See Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der math. Wiss., XXIV, Pt. I (1907), fol. 
1 5 r-v. 

12 The first edition was reproduced in facsimile (M. J. Hermann, 1927). 


A translation into English will be found in Three Copernican Treatises, pp. 
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true causes, or true hypotheses, of the heavenly motions; the causes are 
unknown to astronomy,** which is not expected and is unable to furnish true 
hypotheses." When the astronomer devises hypotheses, he does not seek to 
convince anyone of their truth ;** these hypotheses need not be true nor even 
probable.** And they give rise to absurdities;’® the epicycle of Venus is 
offered in illustration. The only hypotheses with which the document deals 
are epicycles and eccentrics. Can there be any doubt, then, that these 
propositions formed the basis of Ramus’s remark about the contents of the 
epistola . . . Copernico praeposita;: ‘*. . . by reference to the epicycle of 
Venus, it shows clearly that the hypotheses which employ epicycles and 
eccentrics are false and absurd fictions’’? 

The foregoing philological, historical and doctrinal analyses have con- 
verged to establish that when Ramus wrote epistola tua, ni fallor, Copernico 
praeposita, he had in mind the document which is now called the Praefati- 
uncula (little preface) to the De revolutionibus. As the words tua, ni fal- 
lor show, he believed that its author was Rheticus, although he was not 
entirely certain.” The reason for his hesitation is that it was unsigned. 

The anonymous Praefatiuncula appeared in 1543, and more than sixty 
years passed before its author was first identified in a printed work”' as the 
Lutheran theologian, Andreas Osiander. Not until eighty years ago was it 
realized that Osiander had disagreed with Copernicus regarding the nature 
of astronomical hypotheses** and, in consequence, during Copernicus’s last 


\* Deinde causas earundem, seu hypotheses, cum veras assequi nulla ratione 
possit [astronomus | 

15 Satis enim patet, apparentium inaequalium, motuum causas, hanc artem penitus 
et simpliciter ignorare. 

16 Neque quisquam, quod ad hypotheses attinet, quicquam certi ab astronomia 
expectet, cum ipsa nihil tale praestare queat, ne si in alium usum conficta pro veris 
arripiat, stultior ab hac disciplina discedat, quam accesserit. 

17 Et si quas fingendo excogitat, ut certe quamplurimas excogitat, nequaquam 
tamen in hoc excogitat, ut ita esse cuiquam persuadeat 

18 Neque enim necesse est, eas hypotheses esse veras, imo ne_ verisimiles 
quidem 

19 Sunt et alia in hae disciplina non minus absurda .. . 

20 Deleourt’s translation contains a further error, for it attaches the uncer- 
tainty expressed by ni fallor to the recipient of the letter, instead of to its author. 
The position of the words argues against this interpretation; ni fallor qualifies 
tua rather than Copernico. 

21 Kepler’s Astronomia nova . . . de motibus stellae Martis (Prague, 1609), on 
the verso of the title page. 

22 Excerpts from Osiander’s letters to Copernicus and Rheticus, and an indica- 
tion of Copernicus’s attitude, were included in Kepler’s Apologia Tychonis contra 
Ursum. But this work was not printed until 1858 (Joannis Kepleri astronomi 
opera omnia, ed, Christian Frisch, Frankfurt am Main, 1858-71, I, 245-46). 
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illness, suppressed the Introduction written by the great astronomer?’ and 
replaced it by the Praefatiuncula, from which he withheld his signature. 

The resultant question of authorship, so long as it remained unsolved, 
exerted a powerful influence upon the reception of Copernicanism and upon 
the interpretation of astronomical theory and scientific method. For the 
brief document contained an uncompromising statement of the view that 
astronomy cannot deal with reality or come to know the truth, and that 
astronomical hypotheses (or theories) are devised only to support calcula- 
tions in agreement with the observational data. As an excellent expression 
of the fictionalist philosophy, according to which truth is unattainable in the 
natural sciences and by the scientific method, it stood diametrically opposed 
to the fundamental principles of Copernicus’s book, in which the motion of 
the earth, to use the single most important example, was regarded as real, 
and truth as attainable.** 

If, on the one hand, Copernicus was the author of the Praefatiuncula, as 
was widely believed,”® surely the sting was drawn out of Copernicanism. 
For then, in the Copernican system, the earth’s motion is not real; it is 
merely a fiction, introduced to simplify astronomical computations. But if, 
on the other hand, Copernicus was not the author, because the Praefati- 
uncula spoke of him in the third person and eulogized him in a manner 
which ordinary modesty would not permit in a self-appraisal, then who 
wrote it? It has never been noticed before, so far as I am aware, that so 
well-informed a person as Ramus, an intellectual leader of his generation, 
and a scholar who followed closely the progress of mathematical studies, was 
misled by Osiander’s maneuver and believed that Rheticus was the author 
of the Praefatiuncula. 

Ramus would have been attracted to its author in any case, because its 
fictionalist views approached his heart’s desire of an astronomy without 
hypotheses. But he had already conceived a high admiration for the pub- 
lished work of Rheticus.*® Therefore, upon being informed that Rheticus 
‘thas some desire to visit France,’’ he writes at one point in the letter: 
‘‘This news has given me the opportunity to declare my affection for you 
and to promise you all the kindness and courtesy of the most solicitous host 

23 Tt was, however, preserved in Copernicus’s autograph (Quido Vetter, “Sur 
les destins du manuscrit pragois du Kopernik,” in Mémoires de la société royale de 
Bohéme, classe des sciences, Prague, 1931) and was printed for the first time in the 
fourth edition of the De revolutionibus (ed. Jan Baranowski; Warsaw, 1854), pp. 
10-12. 

24 For a delineation of the opposing views of Copernicus and Osiander, see 
Pierre Duhem, SQZEIN TA PAINOMENA, Essai sur la notion de théorie physique 

Platon a@ Galilée (Paris, 1908), pp. 71-81. 

25 In lieu of the many who might be cited, I choose the highly significant case 
of J. B. J. Delambre, Histoire de l’astronomie moderne (Paris, 1821), I, 139-40. 

26 Bulletin . . . Budé, No. 44, pp. 5, 7. 
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if you come to Paris.’’*” He was eager to secure for Rheticus an appoint- 
ment to teach mathematics at the University of Paris.** It was probably 
with this information in mind that in 1564 Rhetieus confided to a friend: 
‘*France also invites me. What shall Ido? I have not yet decided.’’?® In 
any case, he was not appointed to the vacant chair. However, a reply which 
he sent to Ramus in 1568 has been in part preserved.*® In the course of an 
enumeration of books written or projected, Rheticus states: ‘‘In the fourth 
place, I shall now for the first time undertake the work, which has been 
present in your mind also, of freeing astronomy from hypotheses, by re- 
stricting myself to the observations alone.’’ And he closes the list with the 
remark: ‘‘So many and so important are the subjects which I treat, and for 
these undertakings the practice of medicine has, as my Maecenas, hitherto 
supplied the expenses.”’ 

This reply of Rheticus’s found an echo in Ramus’s publication of the 
following year: ‘‘{Urged] by my letter to undertake the task of freeing 
astronomy from hypotheses, Rheticus had also given hope of adorning the 
University of Paris; and had he not been compelled to master medicine and 
make the practice of it a sort of Maecenas, mathematics would now for a 


long time be proclaiming a second Copernicus.’’** 


College of the City of New York 


27 Tbid., p. 7. 

®’ Letter from Jacob Calonius Portanus to Rheticus, written from Paris on 
August 17, 1563 (Latin text in L. A. Birkenmajer, Mikolaj Kopernik, p. 603). 

2° Letter to Paul Eber, dated Cracow, April 12, 1564. Published from the 
original by L. A. Birkenmajer, Stromata Copernicana (Cracow, 1924), p. 376. 

In the Preface to Adrian Romanus, Ideae mathematicae pars prima, sive 
methodus polygonorum (Antwerp, 1593), fol. ** ii r-v. The excerpt is reprinted 
in L, A. Birkenmajer, Mikotaj Kopernik, pp. 611-12. The reply must have been 
written before August 8, 1568, since it is mentioned in a letter bearing that date 
(see Theodor Wotschke, Der Briefwechsel der Schweizer mit den Polen [= Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte, ed. W. Friedensburg, Ergiingzungsband III, Leipzig, 1908], 
p. 302, no. 389; reprinted in L. A. Birkenmajer, Stromata Copernicana, pp. 377-78). 


' Scholarum mathematicarum libri unus et triginta (Basel, 1569), p. 66. 
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DISCUSSION 
ON “FORCES IN AMERICAN CRITICISM” 


To the Editor: 

I appreciate your permitting me to reply to Morris R. Cohen’s review of my 
pook, “Forees in American Criticism’—not because I have any hopes of changing 
Dr. Cohen’s mind, but beeause I wish to inform your readers that if they were to 
examine the book itself they would find it quite unlike the work described by Dr. 
Cohen. I consider his mind closed on the subject of my work because his well- 
known attitude towards all attempts at a synthesis of social history and the history 
of ideas is more than critical—is, indeed, frankly hostile—whenever he approaches 
the particular kind of synthesis that I attempted. 

This was already made evident in 1931, by Dr. Cohen’s reception of Parring- 
ton’s pioneering work in this field. In an essay on Parrington in The New Re- 
public (February 15, 1939) I observed that the least enthusiastic review of “Main 
Currents in American Thought” was that written by Dr. Cohen. I pointed out 
that he had reproached Parrington for failing to mention the contributions to 
American thought made by our leading scientists and legal theorists and that he 
had rather severely criticized Parrington for neglecting the esthetic values in the 
works discussed. I wrote of the first criticism: “This could be shrugged aside with 
a reference to Parrington’s subtitle, ‘An Interpretation of American Literature 
from the Beginnings to 1920,’ and to the opening sentence of his Introduction to 
the first volume: ‘I have undertaken to give some account of the genesis and 
development in American letters of certain germinal ideas that have come to be 
reckoned traditionally American. ...’ Surely it was sufficiently generous of Par- 
rington to have expanded the meaning of ‘letters’ to include journalistic, political, 
theological and philosophical writings; to satisfy Professor Cohen he would have 
had to violate his declared purpose to a degree that would have nullified it.” Of 
Dr. Cohen’s second criticism I wrote: “The curse of American literary history had 
been the traditional passion for awarding artistic merits and demerits, as a result 
of which we had been getting a stream of dull, unenlightening and often imitative 
books. Mr. Cohen was scolding the one work in the field that, having broken with 
that tradition, had sueceeded in being intensely provocative and illuminating.” 

Since the publication of Parrington’s book the study of American literary 
history has been quietly revolutionized. The most recent textbooks bear the im- 
print of his thought. The non-academic essays in the field begin where he left off. 
Moreover, we have lived through an extraordinarily fruitful decade of revaluation, 
experimentation and controversy in criticism and literary history. But Dr. Cohen 
has not changed his mind at all. In 1931 he was kind enough to praise Parrington’s 
style and vitality. In your last issue he again spoke of Parrington’s “vigorous 
vitality.” That, he said, is what “made Parrington’s a great work” 
ment, as it is surely something much more substantial than “vitality” that makes 
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a revolutionary history of thought great. 
Well, if time and experience did not change Dr. Cohen’s mind, it was hardly 
to be expected that my remarks on the subject would do so. And if he would not 
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change his mind about Parrington’s work, he would certainly not regard my book 
favorably, for it pursues farther than Parrington a line of inquiry that Dr. Cohen 
admittedly finds obnoxious. To deseribe that line of inquiry, as Dr. Cohen does, 
merely by calling Parrington “an ardent devotee of Jeffersonian democracy” is to 
be almost willfully naive. Parrington knew that his method was related to that 
of Marxism. (At this point I must say that Dr. Cohen’s remark that Parrington 
has “strongly influenced” me is merely an assumption, and it happens to be wrong. 
Every literary historian and every critic of American letters has learned something 
from Parrington, but the main ideas in my book were current in some circles long 
before Parrington’s work was published. Van Wyck Brooks was a greater 
influence. ) 

It is, then, to your readers that I write. And the first thing I should like to 
do is to explain why I devote so much of the little space at my disposal to discussing 
Dr. Cohen’s opinion of Parrington. I do so because I wish to show that Dr. 
Cohen does not understand, does not even grasp the first principles of, a synthesis 
of social and literary history. When I read Dr. Cohen’s statement that Parring- 
ton’s work, as a history of American thought, fails “to do full justice to the course 
not only of religious, scientific and philosophie but also of political and economic 
theory,” while as a history of literature “it is too much concerned with polities and 
too little with the appreciation of poetry, or the art of the novel or the drama,” 
I realized that my work had met an impenetrable wall—that my purpose could not 
possibly be realized. For, I repeat, Parrington carefully set forth the limits and 
direction of his studies. He clearly indicated that he was concentrating upon the 
social sources, influences, and effects of certain ideological changes in American 
literature. He did not pretend to be writing either a complete history of thought 
or a fully-rounded history of literature. Consistently Dr. Cohen berates him for 
not doing what he did not intend to do. The question is, therefore, whether what 
Parrington did do was worth doing—whether it has a validity of its own. Most 
of us think so; Dr. Cohen is apparently dubious. That seems to me to suggest a 
serious flaw in Dr. Cohen’s thinking, not in Parrington’s. (I am aware of short- 
comings and errors in Parrington’s work, but they have not yet been noticed by 
Dr. Cohen.) 

Similarly, I attempted in my book to study the influence of social movements 
upon American literary thought as expressed in literary criticism. I explicitly 
stated that my book is not a complete history of eriticism and that there are certain 
phases of the subject that I barely touch upon. It contains a minimum of esthetic 
diseussion, and that minimum is the degree to which estheties are influenced by 
social factors. But nowhere in the book do I condemn estheties. At crucial points 
I condemn those who believe that literary criticism is entirely a matter of ideology. 
I do, however, equally condemn those who believe that criticism is entirely a matter 
of estheties. And that is the basis of Dr. Cohen’s accusation that I am confused. 
I ean only conclude therefrom that not only does he resist a synthesis of social 
and literary history, but also that he is incapable of understanding a synthesis of 
ideological and esthetie criticism. That will make Dr. Cohen’s future studies in 
this field rather difficult, for the latter synthesis is the main goal of some of the 
ablest and most enterprising of contemporary critics. 

I can point out two fundamental misconceptions of the problems involved. 
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Dr. Cohen says that “the critic does well to concentrate on the content of the work 
of art before him and make explicit the significance implicit in it, so as to promote 
thereby a fuller and better appreciation of it, rather than to indulge in specula- 
tions . . . as to how the author came to write as he did.” In reply I might argue 
that inquiries as to how the author came to write as he did are legitimate, for they 
obviously throw light on the author’s purpose and meaning. But that is not the 
real problem. Actually, what the kind of criticism I uphold is concerned with, 
is not how the author came to write as he did, but what the author’s work means 
to the community in which his work is published—what its value is for men living, 
working, thinking, seeking pleasure, struggling for peace, freedom and security in 
a world in which few men possess those goods. Such eriticism is concerned with 
more than esthetics because the content of the work of art is more than an esthetic 
composition. Essentially, it is an expression of a way of life, an attitude toward 
the way men live together, a reaction to the situation in which the artist finds him- 
self. Once that is admitted, there is no phase of man’s knowledge and thought 
that can be excluded from literary criticism. 

The second misconception is Dr. Cohen’s statement that “Mr. Smith condemns 
the criticism of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century as didactic and moral- 
istic.” True, I believe that moralistie criticism is inadequate. But I do not believe 
that erities have no right to diseuss the moral aspects of a work of art. Actually, 
what I condemn in my book is the kind of morality that erities relied upon in the 
early nineteenth century. Dr. Cohen evidently missed that point. If he had not 
missed it, he might have entered upon a discussion of changing moralities which 
would have served merely to emphasize the divergence between his and my views 
of human behavior. In this connection, I may eall attention to my remark above 
about “seeking pleasure.” Nowhere in my book do I reject pleasure as an end in 
literature. On the contrary, I said that we must assume pleasure as an end. 
The question is, what kind of pleasure, what constitutes pleasure? Here again a 
debate between Dr. Cohen and myself would merely reveal irreconcilable standards 
of value. 

I have so far refrained from discussing the specific points brought up by Dr. 
Cohen, chiefly beeause I believe that his quarrels with me are not about specific 
points. I have tried to show that they derive partly from his inability to grasp 
my purpose and method, and partly from a conflict in personal philosophies. 
These are the grounds on which I would explain his systematic distortion of my 
thesis. The fact that a eritic fills his review with page-references is no indication 
that he is proving what he is saying about the work from which he is citing. To 
quote out of context is but one way of distorting a writer’s meaning. Another is 
to take a writer’s summary of someone else’s thought and attribute that summary 
to the writer himself. A third is to summarize a writer’s thought in words the 
writer would never use—the result being subtly to twist his thought. Here is a 
particularly flagrant example of distortion: Dr. Cohen says, “Mr. Smith joins 
Freudians like Ludwig Lewisohn in the notion that the salvation of literature is to 
be found in greater freedom in dealing with sex. . . . ” The reader will find that I 
reserve my choicest sneers for Ludwig Lewisohn, that several times I reject Freud- 
ianism as a method of literary criticism, and that I flatly deny that freedom in 
dealing with sex is the “salvation of literature,” although believing that the freedom 
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that has been achieved to date has had salutary effects upon both . .crature and 
criticism. 

Finally, I should like to question the extent of Dr. Cohen’s knowledge of 
certain important aspects of American literary and social history. He says, “They 
[Marxists] approach American history from the point of view of their leader’s 
analysis of capitalistic production, whereas our country was up to the end of the 
nineteenth century predominantly agricultural, and, because of the large supply of 
free or cheap land, without a landlord class, except for a time in the South.” I 
cannot help wondering what he knows about the social effects of the rise of textile 
manufacturing in Massachusetts, about the rise of labor unions throughout the 
North in the 1830’s, 50’s, 70’s, and 80’s, about slum tenements and working-class 
agitation for lower rents in New York before the Civil War, about real estate 
speculation in New England before the Civil War, about the semi-feudal landlords 
and their system of land-owning in the Hudson River Valley. I wonder what he 
thinks produced such journalists as Greeley, Brisbane, William Legget, and Parke 
Godwin, or such “agitators” as Orestes Brownson and Theodore Parker, or, finally, 
such an attack upon landlordism as Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty.” 
When Dr. Cohen, to refute my analysis of the social basis of what radicalism 
there was in our romantic movement, says that “the transcendentalists belonged to 
the class that had dominated New England thought in the previous two centuries,” 
he ignores what happened to that class in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. But in this instance the information was available, for I devoted some 
space to explaining the matter. 

I see no need to argue, in these days, about such words as “romanticism” and 
“realism.” The reader of my book will find, I think, that I define them sufficiently 
for my purposes. So, too, he will find that my observations about the similarities 
and differences between men of the same school or period are usually qualified, 
limited, or otherwise explained. He will find, finally, that I have not neglected 
cultural borrowings—that, for example, I had heard of Coleridge and the English 
Platonists before reading Dr. Cohen’s review. The reader may disagree with me 
or find my work unsatisfactory, but I hope he will at least approach it with the 
knowledge that historical materialism is not the same thing as economic determinism. 
No one attempts to explain the differences between Mencken and More or Babbitt 
and Spingarn on the basis of economic differences. But one should attempt to 
explain the different social values implied in their different systems of thought and 
the different social effects of their different attitudes toward art. 

BERNARD SMITH 

New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

Nothing in Mr. Smith’s letter seems to me successfully to impugn the accuracy of 
a single statement in my review of his book. I should be reluctant, therefore, to take 
up your space in reply if it were not for the hope (perhaps vain) of dispelling some 
confusion. 

(1) It is true that I have continued to maintain that despite its great and freely 
admitted merits, Parrington’s book fails to discriminate clearly between the aesthetic 
appreciation of literature as an art and the evaluation of the substance or truth of 
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politico-economie thought; that it fails to conform adequately to its title, “Main 
Currents of American Thought”; and that it contains much that is irrelevant to 
iterature and much that is of very dubious validity if regarded as purely literary 
criticism. 

Mr. Smith’s reply does not in any way refute this contention. On the contrary, 
he implicitly admits its substantial truth in what may be called a plea of confession 
and avoidance, when he asserts that Parrington’s disregard of the distinction between 
belles-lettres and politico-economie argument or doctrine, is a great advance. His 
own confusion between literature and journalistic or political writings appears in 
his reference to Horace Greeley, and William Legget, men whom no charity can 
place in the history of belles lettres, and who have had no effect on the forms of 
literary criticism. 

The fact that since the publication of Parrington’s book this confusion has 
spread among critics and textbook writers whom Mr. Smith admires, was the reason, 
or the excuse, for reviewing his book in a journal devoted to the history of ideas. 

(2) There is no warrant for saying that I am opposed to syntheses as such; 
but surely intellectual integrity demands that no synthesis should be admitted as 
true unless it is founded on sufficient evidence. From this point of view Mr. Smith’s 
main thesis, that economie class interests determine the premises or content of literary 
criticism, decidedly fails of proof. Indeed, not only does Mr. Smith fail to establish 
even a high correlation between American economic changes and literary forms, but 
his own account shows that the same types of criticism are found under most diverse 
economic conditions, while quite different types flourish today (as at other times) 
among the members of the same economie class. When two phenomena thus vary 
independently, the assertion of a determining or causal relation between them is con- 
trary to all the canons of scientific procedure. 

Let us take a specific instance: What evidence does Mr. Smith produce for his 

thesis that transcendentalism and what he calls “romantic” criticism were brought 
about by economie changes in the first two decades of the nineteenth century? Not 
even a semi-respectable post hoc ergo propter hoc! There were indeed economic 
changes in New England as elsewhere during that period. But we are offered no 
evidence at all that they had any effect on the social status and the thoughts of the 
liberal clergy who were the main proponents of transcendentalism. As for Prescott, 
whom Smith mentions as a pioneer in “romantic” literary criticism, the mercantile 
class from which he came continued in the prosperity that made it possible for him 
to devote his time to historical research and writing. 
(3) My statement that up to the close of the nineteenth century this country 
was predominantly agricultural is, despite Mr. Smith’s denial, borne out by every 
number of the U. S. Statistical Annual; and it is necessary to keep this in mind if we 
are to understand one of the major facts of our political and economic life, namely, 
the grip that our rural population still has on the legislatures of advanced industrial 
states such as New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. Mr. Smith’s 
small array of miscellaneous economic facts pertinent to various local movements 
does nothing to disprove this main historic actuality concerning the situation in the 
country as a whole. 

To relieve to Mr. Smith’s wonder whether I know anything about the labor move- 
ments which he mentions, I may say that for years I was engaged in studying them 
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closely and writing their history. I discontinued the latter only when I met Professor 
Commons and learned of his larger plan. But I may still publish some more recent 
lectures on the history of the American law involved in the struggle of labor for its 
human rights. 

I mention this because, in the article in the New Republic to which he refers, 
Mr. Smith tried to refute my criticism,of Parrington on the ground that I had 
taught mathematies and had lectured in various law schools. Leaving the reader to 
judge whether my teaching of mathematics more than a quarter of a century ago 
rules out of consideration the specifie facts to which I point, I venture to repeat that 
a study of the development of judicial opinion in America is, indeed, a necessity in 
judging the main current of our political thought which has been intimately connected 
with our theories of constitutional law. 

(4) I do not believe that any close student of the Jeffersonian tradition will deny 
the evidence of its presence in Parrington’s book; and no reference to Marx can 
logically disprove it. It is the fallacy of false disjunction to argue that the presence 
of one influence necessarily excludes the other. Similarly, Parrington’s influence on 
Mr. Smith (to which the latter has explicitly paid tribute) is not disproved by the 
fact that he has also been impressed by Van Wyck Brooks, whose Freudianism he 
rejects, 

(5) My review was written for a journal devoted to general ideas; and though 
I read Mr. Smith’s book patiently and carefully, I referred to it only as it served to 
illustrate a general tendency that is sorely in need of critical challenge. Hence his 
assertion that I do not and cannot understand him would not, even if true, be to me 
a matter of primary importance. My main aim would not be seriously affected by 
it. Nevertheless it may not be amiss to state that Mr. Smith’s statements on this 
point do not seem to me to be substantiated by evidence. Even if we do not agree 
with Mr. Smith’s contention in his book that no reader ean tell the subjective intention 
of an author, we may readily grant that the latter is generally the best judge of what 
he meant to say. That, however, does not always make him the best judge of the 
objective fact as to what he actually did say, and this is especially true of any writer 
who is not clear as to what is invdyed in his fundamental assumptions. Certainly 
on one point at least, viz., whether the transcendentalists borrowed from Coleridge 
and continued the tradition of Cambridge Platonism or whether it was all due to 
economic changes, the fair-minded reader will find in my review a more accurate 
statement of what Mr. Smith does say in his book than is offered by his present 
defence. 

Similarly in the charge that I misrepresented his attitude on the role of sex in 
literature, Mr. Smith resorts to the simple device of leaving out the latter half of the 
sentence in which I expressly assert that the main force of his book is directed 
against hedonism. But there is no need of further illustration. Anyone who cares 
to read the book, my review, and Mr. Smith’s letter can judge the question of relative 
fairness for himself. 

The important issue is whether Mr. Smith’s main thesis or synthesis does or does 
not rest on sound or adequate evidence. He would have rendered the cause of truth 
and of literary criticism a greater service by directing his discussion more largely 
upon that issue. 

Morris R. CoHEN 


University of Chicago 
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